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UP TO THE MINUTE! 
































The Reliance Life prides itself on always being strictly ‘‘up-to-the- 
minute.” 




















From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the 
field of life insurance. 








Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: 


THE 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY 


It is a policy with a human appeal! 







































































In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. Under 
this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 

















A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives you 
‘‘the something different’’ to talk to your prospects. 





It will stand the test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 
Time has proved that. 




















AND— 


Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 

















How about a connection? 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


aL 5 
Hi Jl el el Marella Mal effet 1 
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Policy Loan Situation Serious 


Various Causes Make For Unusual Situation In Some Companies 


ANY life insurance companies are more 
worried over the policy loan situation than 
any other phase of their business. In 
general there seems to be a wide variety 
of experience during the past year and 
some companies are much more affected 
than are others. 

One company official the other day ex- 
pressed himself as wishing that there were a law against life 
. companies making policy loans. Then every company would 
be on an equal footing, with one of the chief troubles of the 
business done away with. 

One of the main reasons for his dislike of the policy loan, 
is because it is a forecast, so many times, of a lapsed policy. 
In a large number of cases when a policyholder makes a loan 
the next premium is deducted, so that he does not pay the 
premium that year and the next year has to pay both premium 
and interest, which looks like a pretty big sum to him. The 
man who makes a loan on his policy has, of course, lost his 
real interest in life insurance, otherwise he would never have 
made the loan. These reasons combined make for a far too 
large percentage of lapses on policies which are carrying loans. 

While no comprehensive review of the loan situation has 
been made, the recent inquiry into the life insurance business 
by Tue Spectator not covering that point, yet in the course 
of the letters received there were many indications that officials 
regard the situation as being seriously abnormal. Several com- 
panies in the vicinity of New York are admittedly regarding 
the situation as serious. On the other hand there are com- 
panies in which no strikingly abnormal condition has been ob- 


served. In some cases the increased number of loans are due 
to the interest requirements, which differ in different companies. 
Those companies charging a lower rate of interest on their 
policy loans than is ordinary, are the hardest hit. They are 
bearing the brunt of any increased activity in policy loan de- 
partments. In practically all cases where the interest rate was 
formerly low, it has been raised in policies now being issued. 
Nothing of that sort can be done to check the loaning on old 
contracts, which goes merrily on. 

Business conditions are in the main responsible for the 
trouble in other companies. In some cases, of course, there 
are features of the loan clause which attract policyholders to 
its use other than in the interest rate. In the main, however, 
it is the pressing need of money which is causing policyholders 
to make unprecedented demands upon the cash reserves of 
some of the life insurance companies. 

In many cases these loans are probably not as necessary as 
the policyholders would like to make out. But to convince him 
of his mistake and thus prevent him from placing a lien on 
his future estate and defeating the whole purpose of insurance 
is a problem of no small importance. The companies add the 
loan features to their policies in order to accommodate their 
policyholders in case of real necessity but find it difficult in 
times of financial stress to prevent loans which can hardly 
be put in the category of real necessity. 

The situation further involves the good will of the com- 
panies, which to many is an extremely important part of their 
assets. While indeed the policyholder making the loan may 
be satisfied, it is considerable of a shock to the beneficiary to 
find a much needed insurance check substantially reduced be- 
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cause of a loan on the policy. 


for withholding the same. 


MARINE OUTLOOK 


Large Losses Continue—Likely to 
Exceed Last Year 


THEFT AND PILFERAGE HEARING 


W. D. Winter of Atlantic Mutual Makes 
Recommendations 





To state that marine insurance as a business 
is in exceedingly bad shape is placing it much 
milder than underwriters are inclined to do. 
With factors standing in the way, such as 
absence of commerce, heavy claims, decline in 
values and numerous other impediments of 
lesser importance, there is no money to be 
made, even by the old and soundly established 
concerns. The losses, though perhaps they 
are not so high as they were this time last 
year, loom very large on account of the small 
revenue from new premiums, and the settle- 
ments this year are likely to be heavier for all 
companies, not only in regard to the ratio of 
losses but particularly so in connection with 
the expenses. The fall in the value of com- 
modities is also a contributory cause to the 
scarcity of business. It does not appear likely 
that there will be any considerable increase in 
the values of commodities during the current 
year. On the other hand, the fact that there 
are so many more underwriters and compa- 
nies in the marine market helps to create com- 
petition, which can only prove disastrous in 
the long run. The scarcity of business on the 
one hand and the heavy claims on the others 
have already proved the cause of mortality 
among some of the companies. These compa- 
nies are not only to be found in this country, 
but also in many other countries. The ma- 
rine insurance market can only become healthy 
by the elimination of the weak. 

The number of companies which have gone 
out of existence or out of the marine insur- 
ance market, in so far as this country is con- 
cerned, is still comparatively small, but it is 
known that there are other companies on the 
brink of liquidation, but which manage by 
some reason or other to keep their heads 
above water in the meantime. As is usual, the 
fact that a few minor companies have gone 
into liquidation is shaking the confidence of 
the insuring public, and especially the brokers 
acting for them. 

A group of New York marine underwriters 
spent the forepart of the week in Washington 
in attendance upon hearings given by the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 


Fisheries in connection with theft and pilfer- 
age and short delivery of cargo. 

Among the delegation who left on Sunday 
night was W. D. Winter of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual and author of important writings on ma- 





In such a time it is often hard 
to use logic and reason effectively, the beneficiary seeing only 
her need for the money and refusing to understand the reasons 
She will not be backward in telling 
friends whose sympathies are not likely to be with the com- 


pany. Thus the latter is placed in a bad light despite every 
effort to render the best possible service to policyholders 

Between lapsation and loss of good will, as well as the strain 
on cash reserves, companies have reason to be concerned over 
any material depreciation in the number of policy loans. 








rine insurance. Mr. Winter’s views set forth 
before the Congressional committee were in 
substance that, while no sovereign remedy for 
the evil has been found, yet if the old responsi- 
bility of the carriers could be re-established, 
if a uniform bili of lading could be adopted 
which would clearly set forth this liability, if 
the merchant would spend a portion of the pre- 
mium which he now spends for theft and pil- 
ferage insurance in providing a better con- 
tainer for his products, if he would exercise a 
little more care in determining the character 
of the steamship company by which he shipped 
the goods and of the buyer to whom they are 
consigned, a real remedy might be found. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to un- 
derwriters, he declared, but unfortunately not 
always susceptible of legal proof, that a con- 
siderable part of the theft and pilferage oc- 
curs before the goods leave the merchant’s 
warehouse and after they are received at the 
consignee’s warehouse. When a case is re- 
ceived at destination in perfect outward con- 
dition and filled not with the goods called for 
in the invoice but with paper and wrappings 
and other rubbish similar to that found in the 
merchant’s own packing room, the wunder- 
writers will be forgiven for suspecting that the 
case was shipped empty even if he cannot 
prove his suspicion. Furthermore, when an 
underwriter finds that a merchant’s shipments 
go through with little or no loss except such as 
are shipped to some particular consignee, 
which are prone to arrive pilfered, he will 
again be ied to suspect that the consignee 
knows more about the losses than he would 
care to tell. The underwriter is often criti- 
cised for not taking drastic steps to root out 
this evil, but how seldom is it realized that the 
underwriter bears no legal relation to the 
shipment? He has no standing in court, he 
must work his remedies through the mer- 
chant, his assured, who too often is not inter- 
ested in the prosecution of a theft case after 
he has been reimbursed by his underwriter. 
The remedy, if there be a remedy for this 
evil, lies with the merchant. 


Load Line Bill Discussed 

How much was accomplished by American 
marine underwriters in endeavoring to have 
the Government establish a satisfactory load 
line, hearings upon which subject were held in 
Washington last week, remains to be seen. 
Both marine underwriters and shipowners 
were well represented at the committee hear- 
ing. S. D. McComb, representing several ma- 
rine insurance companies, spoke for the bill, 
pointing out beneficial results in other coun- 
tries. W. D. Winter, vice-president of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, indorsed 
the views expressed by Mr. McComb, saying 
that frequently masters and crews, especially 
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those of limited experience, do not know the 
proper degree to which a vessel can be loaded 
safely. 

A. S. Jones of Crowell & Thurlow opposed 
the measure as restricting the ability of the 
American merchant marine to compete with 
foreign ships. G. C. Morris of the Insurance 
Company of North America supported the bill. 

Andrew Furuseth, president of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union, said that the seamen 
have often passed resolutions favoring the load 
line principle, but he opposed the present bill 
as approximating the present British regula- 
tions, which, he said, are objectionable. 

Harvey Goulder of the Lake Carriers Asso- 
ciation expressed support of the general prin- 
ciple, but not the present bill. 


MUTUAL STRIKE COMPANY HAS BIG 
ASSESSMENT 


Losses and Required Reserves Compelled 
Action of Employers Mutual 

The Employers Mutual Insurance Service 
Company of Baltimore, which organized about 
a year ago to write use and occupancy strike 
insurance, has announced an assessment of 100 
per cent on all policies in force May 10. The 
assessment is payable 50 per cent June 30, 
30 per cent July 20 and 20 per cent August 20. 
The company has 1300 policyholders. One of 
the provisions of its policy is that it cannot be 
canceled within a year. 

The company is the only one, either stock 
or mutual, writing strike insurance. It claims 
to have saved its policyholders considerable 
time in preventing and shortening strikes. The 
officers say that losses equivalent to 8 per cent 
of the total liability have been paid, and that 
this, together with the reserve requirement, 
necessitated the assessment. 


Mid-American Mutual Casualty Company 

The above-named company, located at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is a mutual organized to write 
compensation, public liability and automobile 
insurance. It began business July 1. Its of- 
ficers are: President, H. H. Woodsmall; vice- 
president and counsel, C. E. Henderson; vice- 
president and underwriter, M. E. Nicholson: 
secretary and treasurer, John S. Kittle. All of 
the officers were former directors of the In- 
diana Employers Reciprocal Association, In- 
diana Coal Operators Reciprocal Association 
and Kentucky Employers Reciprocal Associa- 
tion. 


Crain’s Market Data Book and Directory 

A book of 462 pages, bearing the above title, has 
been published by G. D. Crain, Jr., lists class, trade 
and technical publications throughout the United 
States and Canada, and presents data concerning the 
various industries covered. The book sells at $5 per 
copy. 
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HIS week two spectacular fires oc- 
curred in or near New York, each of 
which caused a property loss of $1,000,- 
000 or more. One of these involved the 
explosion of 34 tanks of asphalt and gas- 
oline in the plant of Warner-Quinlan 
Asphalt Works at Linden, N. J., and the 
other was in the factory of the Phoenix 
Cheese Company, New York. This latter 
was described by “Smoky Joe” Martin, 
assistant fire chief, as one of the most 
difficult and obstinate fires in several 
years, fifty firemen having been overcome 
by the fumes. These fires serve to dem- 
onstrate that the conflagration hazard is 
always existent and must be provided 
tor. 





IRE losses in June last in Canada, as 
compiled by the Monetary Times, 
amounted to $2,303,400, making the total 
for the first six months of this year $15,- 
711,050. The total for the entire year 
1920 was $27,706,574, so that the loss for 
the first half of the current year exceeds 
one-half of the total loss last year. The 
loss in June this year was nearly $900,000 
greater than in the same month last year. 
Probably this excess is accounted for in 
part by forest fires. Ten fatalities due to 
fire were reported in Canada in June, 
making the total for the first half of this 
year 76 as against an average of about 
230 per year for several years past. 
While it is too early to predict the general 
result for this year, the outlook at the 
present time is none too promising. 
TATISTICS prepared by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of 


New York show an increasingly favor- 
able mortality rate, comparing the first 
uarters of 1919, 1920 and 1921. 


The 


statistics are based upon the experience of 
the company in its industrial department, 
and the rates given are per 100,000 
persons exposed. Dealing with white 
persons, the mortality rate has declined 
from 1,486 in the first quarter of 1919, 
to 1313 in 1920 and 891 in 1921. A great 
improvement is noted in deaths from tu- 
berculosis, the rate as to all forms having 
decreased from 156 to 106. The effect of 
the passing of the influenza epidemic is 
noted in a decrease in rate from 298 to 
12. It is pleasing to learn that the gen- 
eral health is thus indicated to be steadily 
improving. 


ROM far Berlin, Samuel Untermyer, 

counsel for the Lockwood Housing 
Investigating Committee, sends warning 
to “the gentlemen who have experienced 
such a sudden excess of anxiety to rush 
into print while the committee is in re- 
cess and its counsel is 4,000 miles away,” 
that “they will get an opportunity when 
the committee resumes to repeat under 
oath the propaganda they are now circu- 
lating incognito, but subject to cross- 
examination.” Mr. Untermyer is further 
quoted as offering the opinion that “per- 
haps they will then wish they had waited 
until they were out of the woods before 
vials of anger and 


uncorking their 


vituperation.” 


A BOUT a year and a half ago there 
appeared in THE SPECTATOR an 
article entitled “Looking Forward,” writ- 
ten by one of THE Spectrator’s staff of 
contributors, some of whose predictions 
have now come to pass. The writer re- 
ferred to the progress of the fire insurance 
business and the need for a more compre- 
hensive study of economic conditions as 
affecting fire underwriters. The predic- 
tion was made that very soon there would 
be employed by all progressive fire insur- 
ance companies, super-underwriters or 
risk analysts and credit men, on whose 
judgment would rest the underwriting 
policy of such companies. Subsequent 
events have proved, particularly in rela- 
tion to use and occupancy insurance, that 
the prognostications of the author were 
based on fact, and not upon fancy. The 
building inflation has subsided. The au- 
tomobile industry took a big slump, as did 
also the rubber industry, leading to the 
cancellation of much insurance, either by 
the insured or the companies. The neces- 
sity for keeping a careful watch on gen- 
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eral business conditions and the special 
circumstances affecting particular indus- 
tries has been accentuated by the ex- 
periences of the past year, and Mr. Lin- 
coln’s foresight in this respect has al- 
ready been justified by the event. 

HE campaign of education, the aim 

of which is to mold public opinion 
along just lines in connection with the 
fire insurance business, was started this 
week by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. A column advertisement was 
run in several of the New York daily 
papers, the matter having been written 
and signed by John B. Morton, president 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. This first of eight advertise- 
ments dealt principally with the general 
subject of conflagration losses and les- 
sons, and showed that the making of low 
rates of premium lies largely in the power 
of property owners, who can secure rec- 
ognition, in the making of rates, for safe 
construction and the installation of fire 
protective devices and appliances. Fu- 
ture advertisements will deal with other 
phases of the business. As it is under- 
stood that the Lockwood Committee or 
some other legislative body will, in the 
near future, delve further into fire insur- 
ance matters, it is well that the National 
Board is undertaking to offset erroneous 
impressions already gained by the public, 
and to prepare the way for a more intel- 
ligent understanding of facts which may 
be brought out in the future. 





REPORT to the Mayor of New 

York by the chief examiner of that 
city, covering the years 1918, 1919 and 
1920, is an interesting document. The 
officer named is the equivalent of the 
former coroner, and examines into the 
deaths due to violence, etc. His report 
shows that whereas there were 98,119 
cases in 1918, the number had decreased 
to 74,433 in 1919, and to 73,249 in 1920. 
An increasing number of homicides is no- 
ticed, the numbers having been for the 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920, respectively, 
272, 301 and 344. Suicides, on the con- 
trary, show a declining tendency, the re- 
spective numbers having been 752, 730 
and 707. Highway accidents likewise 
fell off, the numbers having been 1,127, 
1,071 and 960. Much other information 
is given in the report, as to the fatalities 
from numerous other causes, which will 
he of interest to students of mortality 
statistics. 
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for 37 years. 


Farm Mortgages 


Non-Fluctuating and do not pass 
dividends. 


Dependable Income Producers 
which do not shrink in value. 


not affected by deflation, inven- 
tory losses or other incidental fac- 
tors of business readjustment. 


backed by a steady and constantly 
growing demand for products of 
the farm. 


protected by the borrower’s de- 
termination not to let his property 
deteriorate, for his farm is his 
home and kingdom. 





WHY FARM MORTGAGES? 


Other Securities 


City Mortgages 


present many hazards in large cities. 
A slump in business-means lower rents. 
Suburban transportation causes the 
good location of today to become the 
bad location of tomorrow. 


Industrial Bonds 
are very uncertain. Noone knows how 
far manufacturing plants will be af- 
fected by the readjustment process. 
Public Utilities 
cannot finance themselves adequately 
with equipment depreciating in value. 
Railroad Bonds 


of all kinds require the keenest in- 
vestment judgment to prevent loss. 


These are the reasons why the large life insurance companies and ultra conservative 
savings banks give preference to farm mortgages. 


These are the reasons why you should do likewise. 


Collins Farm Mortgages net 7% per annum and have stood for absolute protection 


To invest in them once means to invest in them always. 


SEND FOR BOOKLETS 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of America 


Sales Office: 
727 Monadnock Block 
Chicago 


Home Office: 
Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma 
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SURPLUS EARNED 

Including Dividends in Life Insurance 

The 1921 edition of the pamphlet entitled 
“Surplus Earned, Including Dividends in Life 
Insurance,” has been issued by The Spectator 
Company. This shows the premiums received, 
dividends paid to and surplus accumulated for 
policyholders by twenty-six American level 
premium companies to January 1, 1921. It 
presents the following data, year by year, from 
1909 to 1920, inclusive: 

Premiums received, less annuities; dividends 
to policyholders; ratio of dividends to pre- 
miums; surplus earned (being dividends cred- 
ited and surplus accumulated); ratio of sur- 
plus earned to premiums. In addition, it con- 
tains a table showing totals for twenty-five 
years and totals since organization for each of 
the companies tabulated, under the same heads 
as those previously mentioned. This pamphlet 
well sets forth the results achieved on behalf of 
policyholders by the leading life insurance com- 
panies, exclusive of those doing a large propor- 
tion of industrial business. The price of this 
valuable publication is 75 cents per copy. 





Annual Agency Meeting 

The annual agency convention of the entire 
agency force of the Peoples Life of Frankfort, 
Ind., will be held August 18, 19 and 20 at the 
home office of the company. Talks on method, 
approach, closing and every point on sales- 
manship will be covered, and all will be given 
a chance to solve their troublesome: problems. 
Enough entertainment will be on the program 
to make it interesting. 

On account of conditions it has been decided 
not to invite the ladies this year, but it is ex- 
pected to renew their invitation at some fu- 
ture date. We do not fail, however, to fully 
appreciate their help, encouragement and stimu- 
lus in our work. Announcement of program 
will be made later. 


Col. J. Q. Tabor Becomes Agency Manager 

The Two Republics Life of El Paso, Tex., 
announces the appointment of Col. John Q. 
Tabor as agency manager, succeeding E. FE. 
Perrenot, vice-president and agency manager. 
Col. Tabor, formerly of Houston, was for 
eight years sales manager for the Magnolia 
Petroleum Company, and made a highly suc- 
cessful record. His acquisition for the Two 
Republics staff should be mutually advan- 
tageous, as Col. Tabor has a wide business ex- 
perience and a thorough knowledge of business 
conditions in the Southwest. 


Great Southern Life of Alabama Changes 
Name 
The Great Southern Life of Birmingham, 
Ala., has changed its name to the Alabama Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 


Liberty Life Insurance Company 

The Liberty Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Ill., was expected to receive its license 
by this week and will start business with a 
capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $125,000. 
There are 10,000 shares with a par value of 
$10, and the entire amount of stock has been 
sold at $30 per share, the officers and directors 
paying the full price. The company is officered 
and managed wholly by negroes and will write 
ordinary insurance only in all forms of policies 
and for amounts ranging from $500 to a maxi- 
mum of $10,000. At first the company will 
write business only in Illinois, but is expected 
to enter Indiana and Michigan before the end 
of this year. Its office is in the new Roosevelt 
Bank building, at the corner of Grand Boule- 
vard and 35th street. 

The officers of the Liberty Life are as fol- 
lows: President, Frank L. Gillespie; second 
vice-presidents, Walter H. Lee, R. L. Bradby, 
D.D., J. L. Slaughter and David Manson; sec- 
retary, W. Ellis Stewart; treasurer, George 
W. Holt; general counsel, Earl B. Dickerson; 
chairman of the medical board, M. O. Bous- 
field, M.D.; assistant secretary and cashier, 
James H. Jones. 


New Carnegie Corporation Book Mentions 
Insurance 

‘New Homes for Old,” the sixth volume of the 
series of Americanization studies being made under 
the auspices of Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
has just been completed. The forthcoming book will 
include a long discussion of immigrant insurance prob- 
lems, from which the following advance extract has 
been made public: 


The fraternal orders that are used by foreign-born 
groups are usually societies of their own national 
group, such as the Polish National Alliance, The 
Croatian League of Illinois, the Lithuanian National 
Alliance. They differ from the benefit societies, such 
as the Czecho-Slavy Workingman, the Znanie Russian 
Club, and the Congrega di Maria Virgine del Monte 
Carmelo, in that they are organized under the state 
laws governing fraternal insurance societies, are in- 
corporated, and usually have a more than local mem- 
bership. 

Most of these benefit societies are small local societies 
without national affiliation, often not observing good 
insurance principles and without the needed succession 
of young lives. These types of insurance were made 
the subject of snecial study by the Health Insurance 
Commission of Illinois of 1919. 

The judgment of the Health Commission as to the 
value of these organizations is that the fraternal 
societies, although they are democratic, co-operative 
and non-profit-seeking organizations, thus being par- 
ticularly attractive to wage earners, are often not on 
an actuarially sound basis. 

The benefit societies of the foreign born present an 
even more precarious means of providing for future 
needs. Sooner or later they find that the dues must 
be increased, their membership declines, and the period 
of decay sets in. 

Industrial insurance provides a safer method than 
either of these, but it presents a number of other dis- 
advantages. The policies are usually small. sufficient 
only for burial expenses, and the rates are relatively 
high because of the bad risk among the wage earners, 
and especially because of the expense of weekly col- 
lections. Here, as elsewhere, the poor who must buy 
in small quantities get relatively less for what they 


ay. 

It is often urged against industrial insurance that 
it makes no real provision for dependents, and merely 
pays for a somewhat elaborate funeral. 








“IT have been a constant reader of THE SPECTATOR 
since 1919 and for some years prior to that time, and 
I don’t see how I could get along without it. It has 
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J. E. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF IOWA 
LIFE 
New Executive Succeeds F. A. Ferguson, 
Founder of the Company 


J. E. Johnson, formerly vice-president and 
agency manager of the Iowa Life Insurance 
Company of Waterloo, Ia., has been elected 
president of the company. Mr. Johnson suc- 
ceeds F. A. Ferguson, who organized the com- 
pany thirteen years ago and had been its 
president since that time. 

Mr. Johnson had many years’ experience in 
banking and manufacturing and was sales man- 
ager as well as financial adviser of a large 
manufacturing company before coming to the 
Iowa Life as vice-president and agency director 
three years ago. 

American Life Reinsurance Company Pro- 
gressing 

The month of June last was the biggest 
month in the history of the American Life 
Reinsurance Company of Dallas, Tex., its ap- 
plications in that month having been $130,000 
greater than in any previous month. The com- 
pany’s new business for the first six months 
of, this year amounted to $10,261,000, or $350,- 
000 more than in the same period last year; 
hence, in spite of the general heavy lapse rate, 
the company is able to show a net gain of 
$5,000,000 since the first of the year, bringing 
its insurance in force June 30 up to $24,008,000. 
In addition to this the company has $14,000,611 
of double indemnity reinsurance in force. 


New President of Home Accident and 
Health 

Reinhold R. Koch, only recently elected vice- 
president of the Home Accident and Health of 
South Bend, Ind., has been elected president of 
the company. He succeeds Frank H. Good- 
man, who died recently. 

Mr. Koch was at one time a prominent and 
active executive in the accident and health 
field. He was president of the old American 
Assurance Company of Philadelphia. Lately 
he has been in the field in Chicago, but is 
still an active man and will undoubtedly make 
his company an aggressive concern. 


H. R. Nelson Appointed Agency Manager 
H. R. Nelson has accepted the position of 

agency manager of the Preferred Risk Life 

Insurance Company of Des Moines, Ia. 

Mr. Nelson has been connected with The 
Reinsurance Life Company of Des Moines for 
the past year and a half as second vice-presi- 
dent, prior to which he was affiliated with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee in 
Buffalo, N. Y. He enjoys a wide acquaintance 
with those engaged in life insurance business. 








certainly proven beneficial to me in my business.”— 
T. W. Garnett, Special Agent, New York Life In- 
surance Company, 
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“THE WILL 
TO WIN” 





Courage of the kind which is not dismayed by the 
yelpings of those who are whipped before they start to 
fight is called to command our return to normalcy. 


Such energy which ‘‘wills to win’’ in every emergency 
is part of the life blood of The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company. Its lofty ideals of service—taken 
at its inception from the service ideals of the life of Lin= 
coln—gives it a character which knows no defeat. 


You link up with a vital force which ‘‘wills to win’’ 
when you 


ink UP (wir rue) LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates its Character’ 

Lincoln Life Building 

Now More Than $175,000,000 in Force. 














Fort Wayne, Indiana 














PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


Write today; we may have just what you want 


LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NOW READY 
Thirtieth Annual Edition, 1921 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 


For Three Decades 
THE STANDARD REFERENCE WORK 


FEATURES IN 1921 


Preliminary Term Reserve Tables, Modified and Full. 
Select and Ultimate Reserve Tables 


PREMIUM RATES 


for Ordinary, Limited Payment, Endowment and Term 
Policies 


SURRENDER VALUES 


for all ages and a series of years; 
Loan, Cash, Paid-up and Extended Insurance Values 


LEADING POLICY CONTRACTS 


Complete Without Eliminations 
Warranties and Agreements in Applications 


DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


Clauses Presented Verbatim 


MAXIMUM AMOUNTS WRITTEN 


on a Single Life 


RESERVE, MORTALITY AND MONETARY 
TABLES 


COMPLETE, ACCURATE, CONVENIENT 


PRICES 
FLEXIBLE BINDING, for Pocket Use........... $4.00 
WITH THUMB INDEX (for 30 Cos.)...... ie yakels 4.35 
THREE SUPPLEMENTS, Extra..........0..0c00. 1.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 
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TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Northwestern Mutual Agents to Get 
Together Next Week 


INTERESTING PROGRAM ARRANGED 





Golf and Shooting Tournament Among At- 
tractions—Many to Speak 


\ three-day meeting of the agents of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wis., will be held at the 
home office of the company beginning July 25. 
An attractive educational and entertaining pro- 
gram has been arranged. The first day will 
open with a golf and shooting tournament, 
while the educational work and election of 
officers will take place on Tuesday. The pro- 
eram follows: 


Monpay AFTERNOON, JULY 25 

Golf tournament. 

Trap shooting tournament. 

Following an Application Through the Home Office 
—II. E, Slater, Home Office, in charge. 

Indoor-Outdoor Baseball—Lake Front, foot of Wis- 
consin street. Agents vs. Home Office Clerks. 

6:00 P. M—Marathon Club Dinner. 
M.—Special and District Agents’ Associa- 
tion meeting. 

General Agents’ Association meeting. 

“Meet Your Old Friends and Make New Ones.” 


8:30 P. 


Tuespay Morninc, Jury 26 
Reception by officers of the company—F. W. Taylor, 
Ill., in charge. 
Address of Welcome—President W. D. Van Dyke. 





Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seven- 
tieth anniversary of our incorpo- 
ration. Ever since 1851 this Com- 
pany has been furnishing unex- 
celled life insurance protection at 
a low net cost. The $728,000,000 
row in force shows that the public 
appreciates the perfect service and 
square dealing it has always re- 
ceived from the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851, 


eee 
Insurance Sales Letters 


n the way to real business—create a leeen 
‘alization of the value of adequate insurance and 
oars the way for a personal call to close the appli- 
on. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull's 
— creating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
vod al and fire business. An insurance com- 
ge wg ae, Am well Pleased WHA the letters. 
y Oo make effective use of them.” Re- 
quest jParticulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 

















rights. 





Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 


Address 








Business meeting. Election of officers, etc. 
Presentation of prizes—Geo. E. Copeland, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 


Tuespay AFTERNOON, JULY 26 
The New Era—Chas. H. Parsons, Ohio. 
Co-Operation—Dr. J. WW. Fisher, 
Gallagher, assistant superin- 
Fitzgerald, trustee. 
We Enter the 


Northwestern 
medical director; J. T. 
tendent of claims; W. N. 

How the Northwestern 
New Era—Percy H. Evans, actuary. 

The Right Perspective—M. H. O. Williams, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies. 


Stands as 


TuEspAy EveENnING, Jury 26 
Annual Dinner—Hotel Pfister. 
Theater Party—Given by Clerks 
Pabst theater. 


Association at 


WeEDNEsDAY MornInG, JULY 27 


Modern Methods of Salesmanship—Ralph Ham- 
burger, Minnesota. 
Our Relationship to Policyholders—M. L. Wood- 


ward, Michigan, 
3ankers Co-Operation—F. L. Wright, Pennsylvania. 


Advantages of a Real Goal—E. T. Proctor, Ken- 
tucky. 
The Next Twelve Months—Geo. E. Copeland, 


superintendent of agencies. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 27 
Luncheon conferences, 
DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


District AGENCY 


Interesting Men in the Business—V. P. Farrer, 
Iowa. 

Types of Agency Contracts that are Profitable to 
All—J. R. Rigg, Illinois. 

Office Methods and Organization—B. 
[llinois. 

Development and Co-Operation with Agents—E. F. 
Lincoln, Ohio. 

Methods I Have Used in 
A. A. Hauser, Wisconsin. 

Advertising and Publicity for a District Agency— 
A. H. Ortmeyer, Indiana. 

District Agency Work in 
Large Cities—R. C. Hardy, Illinois. 

Building an Agency in New 
Wood, Oklahoma. 


A. Million, 


Building an Agency— 


Industrial Centers of 


Territory—C, .B. 


PERSONAL WorK IN SMALL Towns AND CouNnTRY 


Why I Prefer Special to District Agency Work— 
George Buchanan, Wisconsin. 

Systematizing the Day’s 
Ohio. 

The Methods I Use—Pear Benson, Wisconsin, and 
C. W. Soesbe, Iowa. 

My Own Experience in Soliciting Life Insurance— 
B. C. Nelson, Illinois. 

Closers I Have Used Successfully—D. E. Murray, 
Michigan. 

The Value of Consistent 
It—-Th. von Rolf, Arizona. 

How I Write 200 Lives a Year in Small Towns and 
Country—Hamilton Yancey, Jr., Georgia. 
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Work—Merritt Mason, 


Production, How to Get 





Burtpinc City Business 
Outline of General Business Conditions and the 
Effect They Have—J. F. Oates, Illinois. 
Methods I Have Employed in the Past Year— 


B. H. Badenoch, Illinois. 

Planning for the Future—T. A. Peyser, New York. 

The Development of Corporation Life Insurance— 
H¥. O. Hewitt, Wisconsin. 

A Banker’s View of Life Insurance—R. L. Stone, 
vice-president, American Exchange Bank, Milwaukee. 

The Northwestern’s Special Contracts—M. J. 
Cleary, vice-president. 

Taking Advantage of Every Situation—C. C. Dib- 
ble, Ohio. 

The Compelling Motive—M. H. 
ant superintendent of agencies. 


O. Williams, assist- 


PRUDENTIAL TO BE EXAMINED BY 
FIVE STATES 


Missouri, Indiana and Massachusetts Will 
Combine With New York and 
New Jersey 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America will shortly be examined by five 
States, according to an announcement by Bank- 
ing and Insurance Commissioner William E. 
Tuttle of New Jersey. 

The States which will co-operate with New 
York and New Jersey in this matter are Mis- 
souri, Indiana and Massachusetts. Accept- 
ances from all these States have been received. 
The examination was requested by the Pru- 
dential following the Lockwood Investigation. 


Detroit Life Making Records 

The Detroit Life Insurance Company of 
Detroit, of which M. E. O’Brien is president, 
has a big four-months’ contest on, which con- 
cludes July 31. In the first six months of the 
current year the Detroit Life wrote $4,563,073 
of new business, representing an increase of 36 
per cent over the business in the same period 
in 1920, and being more than double the 
amount written in the first sux months of 19109. 
Its total premium income in the first six 
months of 1921 was $406,118, against $355,758 
in the first half of last year. Its net reserve 
has increased more than $400,000 over the 
figure of a year ago. Assuredly, the Detroit 
Life has no cause to complain of the way in 
which business is being brought in by its ener- 
getic agents. 


—The Provident Life and 
Chattanooga has been elected 
American Life Convention, 


Accident Company of 
to membership in the 
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Authorized Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Contributed Surplus, $1,000,060.00 


Now Organizing 


Detroit Fidelity & Surety Company 


934-5-6 BOOK BUILDING 
Detroit, Michigan 


NOW ORGANIZING 
OFFICERS 
Baers Ave eset oe ok ieee ieee President 
Louis W. Schimmel.............. First Vice-President | A) epee EL mea ee ener nn eAeEREe nB Secretary 
Hon. John ©. Ross. .......56...% Second Vice-President PIOT SA Walter std VOS «6.5 6 os oss oa ds eelace 0b wre siele Treasurer 


‘ DIRECTORS AND INCORPORATORS 


Hon. A. F. Bunting, Detroit, Mich. Attorney & Counsellor 
at Law, Active Business Official of eesti Bonding & 
Surety Co. 

Hon. Walter J. Hayes, Detroit, Mich. President, American 
State Bank of Detroit. 

Seward L. Merriam, Detroit, Mich. Attorney & Counsellor 
at Law, General Counsel, Pere Marquette Railroad. 

John A. Russell, Detroit, Mich. President, Manufacturers’ 
Publishing Co., Michigan Manufacturers’ Financial Record, 
Director, American Public Utilities Company, Realty Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

E. E. Englehart, Detroit, Mich. President, Englehart Audit 
Co., Secretary, Detroit Connecting R. R. Co., Ex-Chief 
Examiner, Department of Insurance, State of Michigan. 


Paul H. King, Detroit, Mich. Referee in Bankruptcy, Director 


Louis W. Schimmel, Detroit, Mich. Vice-President, American 
State Bank of Detroit, Retired Manufacturer. 

Hon. John Q. Ross, Muskegon, Mich. President Union Na- 
tional Bank, President West Michigan Steel Co., Vice-Presi- 
dent Home Finance Corporation, Secretary-Treasurer The 
Linderman Co. 

Hal. H. Smith, Detroit, Mich. General Counsel Michigan 
Manufacturers Association, Michigan Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Michigan Mutual Liability Co. 

Hon. A. E. Wood, Detroit, Mich. President The A. E. Wood 
Co., President Central Finance Corporation, State Senator. 

Hon. Burt D. Cady, Port Huron, Mich. Chairman State Cen- 
tral Committee, Director Port Huron Co-operative Shoe Co., 
Ex-Postmaster, Ex-State Senator. 

William C. Cook, Detroit, Mich. President, Detroit Paper 


Commonwealth-Federal Savings Bank of Detroit. 


Stock Company. 


Salesman Address WALTER W. TAIT, Organization Director 














SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 
We can use some high-grade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
Participatin Protencel Stock, our 6% Improved Calumet District 
Real Estate Bonds, -“: _ ur 5% a Bonds. 
or Particul 
GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES Connery 








THE GREAT DEVELOPMENT 


Of the Western Provinces affects all lines—none more than that of,the Life Insurance 
Agent. 

And, naturally, no Agents can take such decided advantages of this development 
as those representing a Company so intimately associated with Western progress as 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office—Winnipeg 








WE WANT AGENTS 


Gary Theatre Building, ry, Indiana. 
to push our five-pointenine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


Wilbur Wynant, rata 
9.9 “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 
THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 


Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—De Moines, lowa. 


Life Agents of ability and experience are invited to investigate the opportunities 
offering at the present time with The Great-West Life. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An ‘Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 

















THE EUREKA LIFE INSURAN€E COMPANY 
f 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 
H. LEISHEAR, Jr.» Sec’y & Treas. J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 














THE ACCUMULATION POLICY 


is a combination of insurance and investment in a new sense, 
as it provides for increasing benefits each year—in reality, a 
Contingency Fund that will be available for the purchase o! 
extended insurance, or which may be withdrawn (without in- 
terest) in event of an emergency. However, any amount re- 
maining in the Accumulation Fund at death will be paid to the 
beneficiary as additional insurance. 


Specimen rate: Age 35 $31.90 per $1,000.00 
Salesmen—This policy has no competition. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Des Moines, lowa 
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International Life Writing Business in 
Hawaii 

It is announced from the headquarters of the 
International Life of St. Louis that the com- 
pany has entered the Territory of Hawaii and 
is represented there by interests connected with 
the Von Hamm-Young Company, Ltd., one of 
the large aggregations of American capital in 
the islands. The Von Hamm-Young Company 
not only handles various fire, accident and other 
insurance lines, but acts as agent in the sale 
through the islands of about forty leading 
makes of American automobiles and transacts 
a general sales business amply running into 
many millions of dollars, the insurance com- 
pany estimates. Pressure from American busi- 
ness men and planters in the islands for life 
insurance protection from United States insti- 
tutions led the life department of the Von 
Hamm-Young Company to send a representa- 
tive to the States to negotiate some suitable 
agency in connection with an American com- 
pany. 

Bankers Life Enters North Carolina 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines has been 
admitted to the State of North Carolina and 
active business operations were begun there 
last week under the direction of J. L. Atkins 
of Durham, N. C., as agency manager. A dis- 
trict office has been opened at Wilson, N. C., 
under the direction of R. T. Atkins, brother of 
the agency manager. The new agency has 
opened up with a strong production for its 
first month. 





AMERICAN LIFE 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Dallas Texas 


Member 
American Life Convention 


Serving 
Old Line Companies Only. 


All Previous Records Broken. 


June, 1921, $2,236,000 
First Half 1921, 10,261,000 


In Force 
BR tence beanie he $24 008,000 
14,611,000 


A. C. BIGGER, PRESIDENT 
FRED. D. STRUDELL, SECRETARY 

















ENTHUSIASM MOTIVE POWER 
Without It Agent is a Failure, Says William 
Alexander in “The Prosperous Agent’’* 


If an agent lacks enthusiasm, he will fail. 
If he is full of enthusiasm there will be no end 
to the success he will achieve. 

Now, in order to have genuine and sustained 
enthusiasm, you must have something to offer 
that has intrinsic merit. And that is exactly 
what the life insurance agent has. Life insur- 
ance, when clearly understood and appreciated, 
awakens supreme, unbounded, imperishable 
enthusiasm. 

It first rouses the enthusiasm of the agent— 
the seller, and then rouses the enthusiasm of 
the policyholder--the buyer. 

A certain manufacturer in advertising a 
useful commodity recently said, “I guarantee 
enthusiasm.” His contention was that anyone 
who purchased what he offered would neces- 
sarily become enthusiastic about it. 

Now, whatever the truth may be about the 
commodity thus advertised, it is certain that 
the intelligent agent who represents a reputable 
company cannot fail to be enthusiastic about 
what he has to offer. And it is equally true 
that if he sells each client the kind of insur- 
ance that he needs, and sells it in the right 
way, his enthusiasm will be communicated to 
the mind and heart of his customer. 

In a later chapter of this series I shall en- 
deavor to show that the most successful agents 
are those who regard insurance salesmanship 
as an art; and that this is so because artists 
are enthusiastic about their work. If you 
will study the careers of the greatest painters, 
sculptors and musicians you will find that the 
measure of their enthusiasm has also been the 
measure of their success. 

Yes, enthusiasm is a quality of priceless 
value in the life insurance business. And the 
agent who lacks it can hope for very meagre 
success. 





*Copyright, The Spectator Company, New York. 





Advice from an Editor 

Hence, I say, if you are insurable get in- 
sured. * * * T am talking to plain, life- 
loving men and women who know not very 
much about what to do with money except to 
enjoy what they can buy with it. 

For, as sure as you live, when the time comes 
that the bottom drops out of things, and you 
begin to go around from good fellow to good 


‘fellow trying to cash in a little of the good- 


fellowship that you’ve spent for so freely, you 
will obtain nothing more than a large gone 
feeling in your inwards, and you will realize 
that for the man with no money in his pocket 
this is a damp and unpleasant vale of tears. 

Put money into your pocket —Dr. Frank 
Crane in the Chicago Tribune. 


Life Insurance Benefits Taxable 
That life insurance payments to a beneficiary 
are taxable under the Wisconsin inheritance 
tax law was the opinion of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court in the case of Allis against 
State of Wisconsin. The decision is of far- 
reaching importance. 


II 


Banquet to Griffin M. Lovelace 

Under the auspices of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Life Underwriters Association, Griffin 
M. Lovelace, director of the School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology of Pittsburgh, will be the guest of 
honor at a banquet to be given at the Com- 
mercial Club this evening. It is expected that 
about five hundred local life insurance men 
will be in attendance. Other specially invited 
guests will include Edward K. Strong, Jr., pro- 
fessor of vocational education, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and Mr. Charles J. 
Rockwell, professor of life insurance sales- 
manship, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
both of Pittsburgh, Pa., who are in San Fran- 
cisco conducting the summer school of the 
Carnegie Institute. 


The Art of Selling 
Robert K. Eaton, vice-president of the John 
Hancock of Boston, writing regarding “The 
Art of Selling,” by John S. Tunmore, says: 


I consider that you have written a book 
which is very practical and carries with it a 
great deal of most favorable matter, written in 
such a way as to be easily understood and of 
great practical value to the field man. 


The foregoing endorsements express so well 
the reasons why agents should buy “The Art 
of Selling” that nothing more need be said. 

The book is bound uniformly in green silk 
cloth and sells at $1.50 per copy. 

Copies may be obtained from the publishers, 
The Spectator Company. Quantity prices will 
be quoted on application. 


The Chartered Insurance Institute 

The English organization known as The Chartered 
Insurance Institute, located in London, has issued an 
official list of successful candidates in the examina- 
tions held in February and March, 1921. A large 
number of students took the examinations, being scat- 
tered all through Great Britain, and several hundred 
candidates have been granted certificates as a result 
of the examinations. The winner of the Rutter prize, 
with gold medal, was F. H. W. Yerbury of Liverpool. 

The annual conference of the Institute was held in 
Liverpool on June 10. 


Agency Qualifications 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


I was interested in reading your editorial in which 
you say that an agency qualification law “‘with teeth 
in it’ would be unconstitutional. Also I judge that 
you take little stock either in the questionnaire or 
personal examination, on the ground that these can 
easily be gotten round if a man wants to get by. 

THE SPECTATOR suggests that better than legislation 
would be an agreement between the Eastern Union 
and the local agents’ association, establishing a set of 
rules regarding the appointment of agents, the organ- 
ization binding themselves “by obvious means within 
their power” to enforce these rules. 

The thought occurred to me that possibly such an 
effort of control of agency appointments might not be 
very popular with the public and that the companies 
might fight shy of it for that reason. The agents’ 
associations have made some efforts to enforce rules 
along this line but have not been wholly successful 
thus far. 

As to legislation, it seems to me that a reasonable 
license law, properly enforced, is all right. The 
trouble with the recent laws proposed is that they are 
too unwieldy and attempt too much. The Massachu- 
setts “‘good faith’ law is the best that has been 
adopted, and I believe this will stand the test of time 
because it affords the proper description in general 
terms of what an agent should be, and at the same 
time gives the commissioner enough latitude to handle 
the matter without a lot of red tape. 

The National Association of Insurance Agents some 
years ago drafted a law along these lines which was 
very generally accepted in the insurance business as a 
proper basis for legislation. I think such a law would 
be very acceptable as a whole to all classes of under- 
writers. 


Paterson, N. J., July 14. Specrat AGENT. 
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North Americas National Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Assets, $910,670.66 
Lines Written: 
Fire, Tornado, Hail 
O. P. ODE, President 
JOHN PETERSON, Secretary 


W.G. HODGE, Asst. Secretary 
V. F. BECKER, Treasurer 




















NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Speci»I Agt. 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. P. RAY, Special Agent FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 





C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. : 


“A NEW YORK SERVICE FOR NON-RESIDENT AGENTS” 


New general agency in Tennessee 1s open for a 
Company writing fire and automobile. Can 
guarantee volume of $50,000 premiums annually. 
General Agency located at Scranton, Pa., seeks 
representation of Company writing full collision. 
Volume of premiums now on books in excess of 
$40,000. 

Agency located at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., seeks 
general agency of fire Company. Can deliver 
$12,000 premiums annually. 

Companies interested in the foregoing can se- 
cure complete information by addressing in 
confidence 


The GOTHAM Agency 


102-104 Fulton Street New York 
W. F. MURPHY, General Manager 


























INSURANCE GENERAL CASUALTY 


and SURETY INSURANCE 
Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 


idence, Burglary, etc 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


Se GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY C0. 


ELMER_H. DEARTH, President 


606,Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 

















—— RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 





THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SURETY UNDERWRITING 


Third Edition Just Published 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Among the Billions.—Now that the busi- 
ness of insurance involves the handling of over 
$2,000,000,000 a year in premium receipts alone, 
it is interesting to note that among all the man- 
ufacturing operations in the United States there 
are comparatively few involving either this sum 
or a sum approaching it. The list is as fol- 
lows: Automobiles, $2,387,833,000; boots and 
shoes, $1,149,560,000; bread and other bakery 
products, $1,406,145,000; cars and general shop 
construction and repairs by steam railroad 
companies, $1,277,584,00c0; clothing, men’s, 
$1,158,c07,000; women’s clothing, $1,184,009,- 
000; cotton goods, $1,877,919,000; flour mill 
and grist mill products, $2,193,007,000; foundry 
and machine shop products, $2,321,129,000; 
iron and steel, steel works and rolling mills, 
$2,812,775,000; lumber and timber products, 
$1,400,389,000; petroleum, refining, $1,644,684,- 
000; shipbuilding, steel, $1,454,116,000; slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, wholesale, $3,714,- 
340,000. 

One Point of View.—When business re- 
vives, which it undoubtedly will in due course, 
it might be well to note that there probably 
will not be the opportunity for new concerns to 
start up very quickly. This will be due to the 
high cost of building operations, which will 
deter any but those with large capital from 
erecting new buildings for manufacturing 
operations. The result will be to stabilize the 
present manufacturing properties and to lessen 
to a large extent the question of moral hazard. 
This will be a world-wide condition and not 
one merely applying to this country. 

Some Nibbles.—The mutual end is com- 
mencing to nibble a little bit and some selected 
customers are receiving invitations to consult 
with them in regard to reduced rates. This, of 
course, was to be expected from recent events, 
but probably the extent of the operations will 
not be very large. After all, the limitation 
placed on underwriting in New York city by 
the amount of assets is a very substantial one 
and is a powerful factor in the business. 

The Adjusters.—Those who are engaged 
in the adjustment end of the business and who 
are interested in a closer study of their job 


held their second meeting at the rooms of the 
Insurance Society one week ago to-day. The 
Committee of Five reported on the projected 
form of organization, which was accepted, 
some details being left for further develop- 
ment. The first meeting will be held in the fall 
at the Drug and Chemical Club; it will be a 
dinner followed by an address. This adjust- 
ers’ group is to be a part of the work of the 
Insurance Society of New York, those eligible 
to membership being members of the society. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Chicago Board Meeting.—The quarterly 
meeting of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers was held last week and it was voted to 
maintain the patrol service for another year, 
an appropriation of $298,850 having been pro- 
vided for this purpose. This is an increase of 
almost $60,000 over the last appropriation and 
is due to the fact that the patrols have been 
placed on a double platoon basis. Revised 
rates and rules governing the writing of tor- 
nado business were adopted. The following 
were elected members of the executive com- 
mittee: Walter E. Miller, L. P. Warren and 
James I. Loeb. 

Two Quit Western Bureau.—The Ameri- 
can Equitable and the Knickerbocker have re- 
signed their membership in the Western In- 
surance Bureau. 

Appoints Chairman.—President ‘Fiery of 
the Insurance Club has appointed A. T. 
Graham chairman of the speakers committee 
for the ensuing year. 

Illinois Governor Vetoes Bill.—Governor 
Small of Illinois has vetoed the Agents Quali- 
fication Bill. Both the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents and the life insurance men 
worked hard to have this bill enacted. 


PACIFIC COAST 

A, P. Lange Leaves G, H. Tyson.—A. P. 
Lange has severed his connection with the 
George H. Tyson General Agency of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Lange is one of the well-known 
fire underwriters of the Coast, and was man- 
ager of the insurance department of the Stock- 
holders Auxiliary Corporation prior to its re- 


tirement from the general agency business in 
the fall of last year. 


Reliance Fire Representation—On Au- 
gust I the Frank M. Avery General Agency of 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast representative of 
the Fire Association, will also take over the 
Pacific Coast representation of the Reliance 
Fire of Philadelphia, which was purchased by 
the Fire Association in May of this year. The 
Reliance is at present represented on the Coast 
through the office of Marsh & McLennan. The 
Reliance is now operating in the following 
Pacific Coast States: Washington, Oregon, 
California, Utah, Idaho and Montana. 


Interview With New York Postmaster 

In a_ short with Postmaster 
Morgan, again appointed to the New York 
office after a lapse of some years, it was sug- 
gested that if insurance companies would 
make their mailing a more nearly continuous 
they would receive much better 
service. Mr. Morgan stated that the habit of 
holding all mail until the final hours of the 
working day results in the swamping of the 
postoffice in the evening. If officers would 
trouble themselves to sign all available letters 
before luncheon and see that they were im- 
mediately sent out, much improvement in 
handling and transporting the mail would 
result. 

In view of the fact that insurance com- 
panies are heavy users of mail privileges, they 
might well consider the possibilities for better 
service in this suggestion of Mr. Morgan. 


interview 


operation, 





American Foreign Association in South 
America 

\. Zincstaff of Dallas, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed hy the American Foreign Insurance 
Association to represent it in Chile, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Colombia and Peru along the west 
coast of South America. Mr. Zingstaff will 
probably establish headquarters in Valparaiso, 
Chile, and travel the entire territory from 
there. 


Edward S. Anderson has resigned as the 
Eastern agency supervisor of the Employers 
Fire of Boston, on account of poor health, and 
has gone to Connecticut to recuperate. 
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The Fire Hazard in the Home 


Care Should Be Exercised by the Housewife to Reduce the 
Dreadful Menace 


IGARETTE and smoking hazards are very great. In a fire pre- 
5 vention parade in New York city some time since, was a $444,000 
cigarette. This represented the value of property destroyed in the 
metropolis in a single year by fire directly traceable to the carelessness 
of smokers. This is at the rate of more than a dollar a minute, night 
and day, for every working day of the year. 

It is particularly dangerous for anyone to smoke in bed, and repeated 
accidents of a fatal nature are reported from this cause. If the smoker 
happens to be wearing a fuzzy bath robe, the hazard is increased, as 
fuzzy materials ignite very quickly. If a coal drops from cigar or pipe, 
or the smoker falls asleep, trouble is almost sure to result. Almost every 
locality can point to deaths from this cause. 

“No Smoking” signs should be obeyed by every smoker, for there is 
a reason for such rules, and obedience should be enforced rigidly. 

The housekeeper and the garage owner do not always appreciate the 
fiery possibilities of oil or furniture-polish-soaked cloths. These are 
all too often thrown about carelessly or laid aside with the idea of using 
thern later. 

The fire chief of a certain city department has conducted a number 
of careful experiments with such oil cloths, in order to discover just 
how great a menace they constitute. He has found that if they are ex- 
posed to the sunshine on a hot day, they may ignite in from forty- 
five minutes up, depending upon the amount of the oil, the heat of the 
sun, and the humidity of the atmosphere. Or they may lie for hours or 
days and then suddenly burst into flames. The only safe way to handle 
such cloths is to burn them at once in a range, a furnace, or a special 
receptacle. If this is impossible, they may be dropped into a pail or can 
of hot, soapy water, and two or three waters thrown away. 

Sometimes the thrifty housewife argues that the polishing cloth is 
saturated with the oily material and that she will use it again so as to 
save all of the preparation which it contains. In that case, she might 
put the oil-soaked cloths into a tightly-covered galvanized iron pail 
of good weight, and set that pail in some cool place for storage until she 
is ready to use the contents. If it is in the summer time, she may 
choose to put the pail into the oven of the range, or to lay the cloths 
in the furnace or basement heater itself, so that if combustion does take 

lace, nothing will be injured. 

ne woman who thought such precautions were foolish, obeyed them 

of deference to the opinion of a visitor. She laid the oily polishing 
‘lots on a paper in the fire-box of a range which was not in use. The 
lext day when she went to get the cloths to continue the work of furni- 
ire polishing, they were all gone—only their charred ghosts being left. 

\ bad fire was caused not long ago by oily cloths being put into an 

| tin pail under an enclosed sink. The cloths burst into flames in 
‘ight and started the fire. Again, oily and waxy cloths were rolled 
» together and placed on a wooden table in the basement laundry of a 
* fine home. The family was awakened in the night only when the 
had consumed everything in that room, and had eaten its way into 
‘c walls, awakening them by the crackling and smoke. 


WasTE PAPER AND TRASH 


Boxes of waste paper and trash should not be harbored in the base- 
ment, store room, garage, shed or outhouses. Spontaneous combustion is 
encouraged by greasy sweepings, dust of certain kinds, and litter. All 
such collection should be disposed of regularly, and “Lest we forget,” it 
is well to have a certain day each week or month to attend to the re- 
moval of such accumulations. In the meantime a fireproof container, 
such as an ash or trash can, of galvanized metal, with a closely-fitting 
cover, should be used for storage, and such can be placed on a cement 
floor bottom, or at least away from anything of an inflammable nature. 

Many mysterious fires have occurred lately which have been ambig- 
uously described as “spontaneous combustion.” This seems to be a 
phrase which, like charity, covers a multitude of things, but in justice 
to ourselves we must understand, in a measure at least, just what this 
term means. “Spontaneous” implies, without direct stimulation or aid; 
or, in this connection, by natural chemical change. “Combustion” pre- 
supposes the development of sufficient heat from such chemical change 
to cause a low, smouldering fire. This fire may be only a tiny, glowing 
spark in the beginning, but if it finds something to feed upon a flame 
soon grows. 

Pressure of any kind always causes more or less heat, and it is not 
at all an unknown thing to open up a bale of hay and to find that it has 
a charred core, a fire having been started by the pressure of the baling 
process. If this lacks air or oxygen to feed upon it will go out; if the 
fire starts at the edge where it can get the air it may develop quite rapidly 
instead. 

Recently a fire originated in a home basement. Fortunately it was in 
the daytime. The case was so mysterious that a careful investigation 
was made. The cause determined is both significant and important, that 
others should understand fully how such fires may originate in order 
to guard their own properties. 

There were in this home a couple of students, each with a waste basket 
and a typewriter. Letter paper, typewriter paper, discarded second 
sheets, used-up carbon sheets themselves, also typewriter ribbons when 
worn out were dropped as a matter of course in the waste baskets. No 
one ever thought of this as being a menace. The baskets were emptied 
at the time of each weekly sweeping of the room into a neat wooden 
box in the basement. It took a number of weeks to fill up the box, and 
each time the maid was cautioned to pack down the papers so that they 
would not be loose and untidy or overflow the box. 

Then the fire occurred! And strange to say, in spite of great care 
about matches and fire of all kinds, it began in the bottom of that box. 
What was the answer? Here it is, and it will explain many another 
fire for which it was difficult to account. 

Since the war we have suffered an increasing shortage of paper for 
various reasons, as we all know. Changes have been made in the finish- 
ing processes of letter paper and glazed paper of nearly all kinds. Inks 
have also undergone readjustments of their own, and carbon paper, as 
we will appreciate if we stop to think of it, is a heavy coating of ground 
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carbon treated with chemicals and oils, so as to give a ready impres- 
sion under pressure. These new processes of paper glazing and. fin- 
ishing call in many cases for the use of chemicals and oils also, for we 
have had to make the very best of the situation which exists. 

When such paper becomes waste and is crowded down and considerable 
heat developed or retained, there is a certain disintegration or chemical 
change, and gases are formed which are absorbed by the carbonized 
material at hand. Frequently these gases are of the inflammable nature 
of benzine or gasoline, and when the right amount has been absorbed, 
and sufficient heat is developed to cause a spark of fire, the oily surface 
holds and feeds it until, lo and hehold! you have a low, smouldering 
conflagration, with a great deal of smoke, and eventually much fire. 


Newsparers Very INFLAMMABLE 

Newspapers of the present day are of necessity made largely of a very 
cheap grade of highly absorptive paper. A housekeeper who covered 
her store room shelves with several thicknesses of such paper, and did 
some cauning the same day, could not understand the origin of the fire 
When she finished 
her work, she thought that the bottles might as well cool on the store 
room shelves as elsewhere, so while they were still very hot she wiped 
them off and set them where they were to remain. The heat of the cans 
and the inflammable nature cf the ink and paper caused the fire, so the 
chief decided. 

Loose papers, magazines and newspapers can all be sold and turned into 
Thrift Stamps, or given to some charitable institution which will bale 
and sell them. Or you can put them into safe storage and bale them 
with a paper baler with very little trouble. The sale of such paper will 
soon pay for the expense of the baler. 

If there is no other way these papers should be taken to a safe dis- 
tance from buildings, should be well weighted with stones or bricks to 
keep them from flying about and burned, and even such fires should be 
carefully watched. 

Strangers should not be allowed to go to basements unaccompanied 
for any reason. Within a few hours of writing these lines two men, 
each smoking a cigarette and collecting waste paper for a charitable 
organization, were seen to go into the basement of a very fine home in the 
absence of the mistress. A servant met them at the door, and told them 
that word had been left that they be allowed to take the waste-paper 
supply. Undoubtedly this lady expected the maid or someone about 
the house to go with these men while they collected these papers, but 
they went back and forth unaccompanied at will, still smoking their 
cigarettes blithely. 


which occurred on those shelves some hours later. 


Those reading electric or gas meters will often be sent into 
familiar parts of strange houses, and sometimes will scratch matc’ 
to read the dials. Do not permit this. 
an electric torch for such use. 

The mistress of a very attractive new home decided rather sudd« 
to take a motoring trip of a few days with her husband and childr. 
Preparations were quickly made and the family departed. When tl! 
returned they noticed a strange, smoky odor in the house, much | 
charcoal. followed from point to point, the odor becom 
stronger as they came to a certain room on the second floor. 7 
clothespress off this room was rather large, and the best clothing h: 
there. When the door was opened a startling sight met the investiz 
Everything contained therein, including all wooden surfaces, lid 
been changed to charcoal. 

The fire chief who related this incident to the writer, said that |e 
housekeeper remembered striking a match to find some article for one 
of the children which she failed to locate at first. Undoubtedly a spark 
of fire had fallen somewhere. This had found food to feed upon arid 
had crept on and on, only failing to get beyond the clothespress limits 
because of lack of air. The door and walls were new and tight, so tlie 
fire finally died out for want of oxygen. A narrow escape surely! 

More than one fire has been started by the careless carrying of filled 


They 
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ash-pans from which a live coal has dropped unnoticed. Ash-pans should 
not be left until they are overflowing, nor should they be carried about 
until the contents are dead and cold: The only happy incident of this 
kind which ever came to notice was the story of a pioneer father who 
lived in Irving Batchelor’s “North Country.” He took an ash-pan full of 
hot ashes and whitened coals to the door, intending to go outside to 
empty them. A panther, lurking in the shadow, sprang upon him in such 
a manner that the fierce animal’s head landed squarely in the middle of 
the ash-pan, which doubtless was raised somewhat to fend off the 
creature. With a howl of rage and surprise at this warm welcome he 
turned and fled, never to return. 

Due attentidn should be given regularly to all lengths of pipe from 
attic to basement, that there be no rusted, worn-out pieces or faulty 
places through which sparks may find their way. At least once a year 
the heating plant should be gone over to discover whether or not it is 
tight, in good condition and fireproof; that all pipes and drums and 
places where soot may settle are thoroughly cleaned out, for when this 
catches fire it develops an intense heat, and a fire is easily set at some 
danger point, perhaps where the pipe goes through the floor or into the 
chimney. 


[A further instalment of this article will appear in the next Fire 
and Casualty Section. | 














Summer Camps 
By W. O. LINCOLN 


In the spring the lure of the old swimming a 
hole.and the fragrance of the elusive arbutus °4S¢ 0 fire. 
are suggestive of the camp away in the hills. 

Sufficient warnings have been sent out by 
various States and other departments to ac- 
quaint campers with the danger of forest fires. 


the bungalows. 


The kind of camp I wish to speak of is the WY of disposing of it. 


established summer camp, not under canvas, '0t be amiss. 
but comprising a colony of small 
bungalows. Some of these frame buildings are 
built for winter as well as for summer use, or 


wooden 
buildings. 


are converted into winter habitation simply by 
the inclusion of a stove in the camp equipment. 

These bungalow colonies are usually situated 
in a remote section of wooded land, far away simple. 
from fire-fighting equipment of any kind, and 
little if any private fire protection is provided. 

The fire alarm is most always the split wheel 
The writer has in mind a camp ably safe. 
after a 
“discovered” this alarm, so overgrown with tal 


and hammer. 


he visited where week’s sojourn he ing the setting of 


1 
brush that no one would find it, and the ham- 


Shortly afterward the brush 


neys. 


mer was missing. 





was cut down a hammer was provided and the 
colony was divided into fire districts, each dis- 
trict provided with a number to be sounded in 


It is almost impossible to get colonists to 
clear away dead brush and leaves from around 
It is equally hard to keep them 
from burning refuse, as there is no other easy 


Keep dead brush and leaves cut a 
away at least twenty-five to fifty feet from the the oil stove is lighted, for sometime when sou 
No refuse should be burned within 
200 feet of any building. 
broom and a pail; in case of a small brush fire 
fill the pail with water, wet the broom and 
sweep or beat out the fire. 
Some woodsmen advocate the use of 
a small fir tree to be used for this purpose. 
Very few coal or wood stoves are properly 
set and very few smoke pipes are ever reason- 
Aside from the usual rules regard- 
stoves, a spark arrester 
should he placed on all smoke stacks or chim- 
These latter usually consist of a length 
of tile pipe protruding either through the roof 
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or a side of the shack. The spark arrester 
prevents sparks from flying into dead leaves 
or brush. 

Oil stoves are generally used. They should 
be of approved pattern. The most understand- 
able thing about an oil stove is the fact thai it 
will flare up and smoke. Beware of the oil 
stove that is constantly flaring up, the one in 
which the wick is continually traveling upward 
Never leave the building wiien 


A few suggestions may 


nd smoking. 


return you will find the place filled with a 
dense, black, sooty smoke, which will become 
deposited on everything and even find its way 
into cupboards and closets. I say you will |.nd 
smoke, but perhans you will also find fire, which 
is still more serious. Of course, we all ned 
matches, we use lots of them in camps, (tit 
they should te in a tin box on a shelf away 
from the oil stove. They are much han: er 
over the stove, where the housewife is prone to 
hang wet cloths, but that is not the place ior 
the matches or the dish cloths. A flare-u> of 
the stove is apt to ignite the matches and ‘he 
cloths and then you are out of luck. 


Keep on hand a 


This method is very 


Go along if need be, and have 
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RECIPROCAL INSURANCE 


Plan of Inter-Insurance Is Described and Developments Cited 


LEGISLATIVE CONTROL OF EXCHANGES ‘ 


Liability of Subscribers and Powers of Corporations Taken Up and Discussed 


By CHARLES M. HOWELL 
Counsel, American Reciprocal Insurance Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


\ discussion of reciprocal insurance logically in- 

Ives a consideration of the following subjects: 

I. An analysis of the various plans of underwriting 
in general and of reciprocal underwriting in particular. 

il. The history of its beginning and subsequent 
gr wth. 

iII. The development of statutory law relating 

ereto in the United States and Canada. 

{V. The fundamental objects and special features 
incident thereto. 
\. Criticisms of competitors and court decisions 
covering same, 

VI. Future development. 


Stock CoMPANIES DESCRIBED 


All underwriting may be divided generally into four 
classes, viz.: Stock, mutual, Lloyds and reciprocal. 
There are other forms, but they are either a modifica- 
tion of, or combination of one or more of these 
classes, 

The stock plan is most generally in use. This form 
of insurance is practiced by capitalized corporations, 
organized and existing under special corporation laws. 
They have a capital stock and underwrite risks for 
the public at a profit to themselves. They are in the 
business proper for profit only. They charge a cash 
consideration, termed a premium, for the insurance 
which they furnish. 


Tue Lioyps PLan 


Next, we have Lloyds associations, which may be 
properly described as unincorporated stock companies. 








Feiculltte 
of Watertown. NBs | 


68th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JAN. Ist, 1921 


Capital........$1,000,000.00 
Assets......... ¢,482,209.76 
Liabilities...... 4,868,117.15 


Net Surplus to 
Policyholders. 2,614,092.61 





Fire, Marine, Windstorm, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Riot, and 
Explosion Insurance 





New York State 
F. F. Buell, S. A., Troy 
E. J. Parmelee, S. A., Syracuse 
H. H. Porter, Watertown, N. Y. 


New England 
Geo. Shaw, S. A.,116 Milk St., Boston 
E.. H. Landon, 116 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Middle Dept. 
“. A. Morrell, S. A.,205 Walnut Place, Phila. 


N. Y. Sub’n and Northern N. J. 
Jas. J. Garland, 514 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn 











These associations are composed of individuals who 
contribute a fixed amount to a common pool or fund. 
These individuals, through a power of attorney, ap- 
point an attorney and manager, who, for them and in 
their stead, underwrites risks for the general public. 
Each of said individuals becomes liable for any pro- 
portionate part of any loss that may occur up to the 
limit of the amount which he may have subscribed to 
such fund. The subscribers to the fund are termed 
Lloyds underwriters and their liability is separate and 
not joint. This underwriting is also done for a 
profit to the underwriters, the profits accruing from 
said underwriting being divided among the under- 
writers or contributors to said fund in proportion to 
their contribution thereto. The compensation of the 
attorney and manager is usually fixed upon a com- 
mission basis. Such associations, like the stock com- 
panies, charge a cash consideration, termed a premium, 
for the insurance which they furnish. 


THe Mutuat Company SystEM 


Mutual companies will next be considered. _These 
are incorporated associations insuring only their own 
members, the purpose being to provide such indemnity 
at cost or as nearly so as possible. These companies 
vary in the manner in which they provide funds to 
pay losses. Some charge a cash premium, determined 
in accordance with the stock company rate, and pass 
to surplus or return as dividends to policyholders the 
remaining portion, if any, of such premiums after 
losses are paid. Others collect a certain portion of 
a premium, the remainder being represented by notes 
of policyholders. Still others operate purely upon an 
assessment basis, making assessments after losses are 
incurred. In all cases, however, these funds in what- 
soever manner collected become the property of the 
incorporated company and are jointly handled. The 
expense usually is not limited and losses are paid 
from the common fund. Usually there is a contingent 
liability of the members or policyholders to pay an 
additional premium or premiums in the event of un- 
usual loss. These companies are managed by officers 
elected as the laws or by-laws may provide. 


THE ReEcrprocat or INTER-INSURANCE METHOD 


The fourth classification is reciprocal or inter- 
insurance, there terms being used more or less inter- 
changeably. For convenience, the term reciprocal in- 
surance will be used herein. 

This plan contemplates the reciprocal exchange of 
indemnity contracts between individuals, firms and 
corporations whereby they are enabled to protect 
themselves from loss by fire or other casualty at actual 
cost. These individuals, firms and corporations, who 
constitute the real parties in interest, are commonly 
designated “subscribers.” They select a common at- 
torney in fact or manager, generally designated the 
“attorney,” who establishes an office at some con- 
venient point to effect this exchange of contracts. 
This attorney, under the supervision of an “advisory 
committee” selected by the “subscribers,” keeps the 
books and records, passes upon and classifies risks, 
makes frequent inspections, adjusts and pays losses, 
and, in fact, does everything incident to the exchange 
of the indemnity provided for. The office so con- 
ducted and operated by the subscribers, through the 
attorney, at and through which the subscribers ex- 
change these contracts for their own protection, is 
commonly designated as the “‘exchange,”’ and, because 
of this situation and relation, the assemblage of sub- 
scribers in the particular groups are commonly re- 
ferred to as “exchanges” with the addition of some 
descriptive name to properly identify the particular 
group. The subscribers make an annual deposit with 
their attorney, the amount of which is usually deter- 
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mined by the rate which is paid for stock company in- 
surance on the same class of risks, or else by an 
elaborate system of inspection resulting in the formu- 
lation and application of rates on the part of the ex- 


change itself. ‘This desposit remains to the credit of 
each subscriber, his pro rata portion of losses being 
charged off on his account from time to time as they 
occur. A fixed percentage of the subscriber’s deposit 
is set aside in the attorney’s account to cover ex- 
penses of management, including compensation of the 
attorney. 


HANDLING OF SusscriBERS’ Funps 


All subscribers’ funds are handled severally and 
not jointly. At all times these funds remain the 
property of the subscribers respectively. At the end 
of the policy period, all sums that remain after the 
payment of losses and fixed expenses revert to the 
subscriber and are returned to him as savings, except 
that in the discretion of the attorney and within 
limits provided in the written appointment of the 
attorney certain portions thereof may be retained as 
a surplus to provide against the contingency of un- 
usual losses. Upon the retirement of a subscriber and 
the consequent cancellation of his policy, all funds 
remaining in his account, whether accumulated for 
surplus or otherwise, are returned to him, less his 
proportion of any losses which have been incurred to 
the date of his retirement. In this particular, re- 
ciprocal insurance differs from the usual form of 
mutual insurance in that the accumulated surplus of 
a mutual company belongs to the company and upon 
the retirement of a member or policyholder his pro- 
portionate part of such surplus is lost to him. The 
subscribers at an exchange constitute no company or 
association and there is no profit contemplated or 
made, protection at absolute cost being the end sought 
to be obtained. 

[Mr. Howell then described the beginnings of re- 
ciprocal insurance, six New York merchants having 
insured each other, in 1881, to the extent of $2000. 
Later, to secure a better average and spread of busi- 
ness, others were included in the plan, and the ex- 
change soon had members in all the States and in 





The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
Statement, Dec. 31, 1920 


Total Liabilities $491,607.98 
Capital Stock.. 200,000.00 
Net Surplus... 244,784.97 





Total Assets... $936,392.95 


LINES WRITTEN 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Rent, 
Use and Occupancy 


Automobile Fire Floater 
Riot and Civil Commotion 


The Surplus will be further in- 
creased from time to time as 
business warrants. 


Home Office 


TITLE GUARANTY BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


















Canada, necessitating the change to the plan of having 
a common attorney to handle details of the business.] 


A Common Artorney SELECTED 


A skilled underwriter was selected for this purpose 
and by written power of attorney each of them author- 
ized this individual, as their common attorney in 
fact, to establish an office, equipped in such manner 
as to perform all of the underwriting activities incident 
to the exchange of protection between themselves. 
This power of attorney set out in specific terms the 
kind and character of the protection desired and the 
manner in which it should be provided. There was 
thus created and instituted that which was then an 
anomaly in the insurance world, to-wit: A modernized 
plan of insurance “of, by and for” the insured. The 
attorney was authorized by his appointment to do all 
things necessarily incident to the indemnity provided 
for, which in general terms meant the exercising of 
all the functions exercised by the management of in- 
surance carriers generally. The difference between 
their plan and other then existing plans was that the 
subscribers proposed to operate it for themselves and 
according to their own ideas. This original plan, in- 
cluding the form of appointment of attorney and the 
general powers conferred, is in effect at this date with- 
out material change, and, considering the beneficial 
results which have been obtained, it would seem to be 
inconsistent with public policy to alter it. Any legis- 
lative enactment which would interfere with or 
seriously impair the right of the subscribers to de- 
termine the nature and extent of these contracts be- 
tween themselves would be ill advised. 


CoLLecTIon oF Funys For Losses 


At first funds for the payment of losses were col- 
lected as the losses occurred. This, however, fre- 
quently resulted in delay, and, since prompt payment 
of losses is a cardinal virtue of insurance, it was de- 
termined to keep on hand at all times a sum sufficient 
for that purpose. By this time experience had demon- 
strated that the premium rates fixed by stock compa- 
nies produced a sum entirely sufficient to pay all 
losses and expenses, notwithstanding the high cost of 
the agency system, the waste resulting from insuff- 
cient inspection service, and to pay reasonable divi- 
dends upon the capital invested as well. It was 
thought therefore that if each subscriber, upon the 
issuance of his policy, would deposit with the at- 
torney in fact a sum equal to the stock company pre- 
mium on the risk insured, a fund would thereby be 
accumulated sufficient to pay all losses and expenses, 
provide in addition an adequate surplus, and leave a 
large saving besides. This idea was adopted with re- 
sults that more than justified the expectations. The 
funds thus created, reinforced by the agreements of 
the subscribers to make additional deposits, if neces- 
sary, insure a financial soundness and responsibility 
at least equal to any other class of underwriting. 

This deposit, while sometimes termed a premium, 
is not a premium in the sense of being the considera- 
tion for the indemnity granted.’ The actual considera- 
tion is the reciprocal exchange of indemnity and the 
deposit is merely a convenient measure adopted for 
the fixing of the proportionate contribution by the 
subscriber. Its purpose is to enable losses to be paid 
promptly. 

IMPROVEMENT OF RISKS 

Since the fewer the losses the less the cost of in- 
surance, the management at once began the issuance 
of bulletins whereby the subscribers were frequently 
informed as to the most effective and advanced meth- 
ods of building construction and protection of con- 
tents. The result of this work was not only quite 
beneficial in the reduction of insurance cost, but the 
effect was realized and felt at once and an immediate 
incentive was thereby created to inspire the par- 
ticipants to further and greater efforts in the same 
direction. It is estimated that this elaborate system 
of inspections, with resulting betterment in con- 
struction and constant policing of premises, has re- 
duced the cost of insurance at least one-half. Also, 
the competition thereby afforded has resulted in a 
substantial reduction of rates by the stoetk companies, 
thereby enabling the insured to procure such excess 
imsurance as might be needed at a rate somewhat 
commensurate with the risk incurred. 


THE SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


The development of this scheme of protection has 
expanded through the organization of other exchanges, 
until at this time almost every important trade and 
industry in the United States is receiving the benefits 
of the reciprocal method. The subscribers feel and 
realize a pride of ownership and through their re- 
spective *attorneys are constantly and_ successfully 
striving for betterment in underwriting conditions. 
While they contemplate and expect no profit, yet an 
enormous saving in insurance cost has_ resulted. 
Speaking broadly of the result of all the operations of 
reciprocal insurance, since its beginning, it may safely 
be asserted that a saving of at least 40 per cent has 
resulted in comparison with stock company insurance. 
As to some exchanges, so carefully have the risks 
been selected and so effective have the preventive 
measures been, that the interest that has accumu- 
lated on the deposits of subscribers has been more 
than sufficient to pay all losses. 


LEGISLATIVE CONTROL AND SUPERVISION 


It would appear to the legal as well as to the lay 
mind that the subscribers at an exchange are merely 
exercising a natural and common-law right which 
may not be curtailed or controlled by legislation. In 
its early existence, when the risks assumed were lim- 
ited to a narrow field, all insurance was written 
chiefly by individuals upon the Lloyds plan, or varia- 
tions thereof, and such undertakings were considered 
to be mere private business among such individuals 
with which the State did not interfere in its legisla- 
tive enactments. It must be conceded that such pri- 
vate contracts, if written by a limited number of in- 
dividuals merely for the purpose of individual in- 
demnity and not centralized in or effected through a 
common instrumentality, are without the control of 
the legislatures. However, the extension of insurance 
to almost all classes of risks and into every depart- 
ment of business has so enlarged its scope that it now 
affects all classes of people and their property and, 
in consequence, the various States have enacted laws 
for its supervision and control. With this stupendous 
growth of insurance there has likewise been a growth 
of law in reference thereto, and reciprocal insurance, 
formerly practiced as a mere right of private control, 
has been brought within the control and supervision 
of the insurance departments of the various States of 
the United States by legislative enactment. The right 
of private contract still remains in the individual sub- 
scribers, and it is only by reason of the fact that the 
execution and operation of their contracts is assembled 
and centered in a single authority at a certain office 
that legislative control and regulation is assumed by 
the State. It can hardly be doubted that if A, B and 
C should enter into reciprocal insurance contracts in- 
dividually, without enlarging the contract by the ad- 
mission of other parties generally and without thus 
centralizing their contracts at a certain place, effectu- 
ated through a common instrumentality, they would 
not fall within the jurisdiction of legislative control 
and regulation. For this reason the legislative enact- 
ments of the various States are leveled at and center 
around the attorney in fact. 


ATTORNEYS Supyect to State REGULATION 


During the past ten years the development of such 
legislation in the United States has been very rapid. 
At this time most of the leading States have such 
laws regulating and providing for the licensing of re- 
ciprocal insurance. As showing that it is the inten- 
tion to supervise only the activities of the attorney in 
fact, the certificates of authority issued by insurance 
departments usually provide that said attorney is 
authorized to exchange insurance contracts for the 
particular group of subscribers under the particular 
name chosen. It may be added that the development 
of these laws in the United States has been brought 
about through a splendid and aggressive co-operation 
between the supervising officials of the various insur- 
ance departments and the attorneys at the leading 
exchanges. As to the Dominion of Canada and the 
Provinces, legislation concerning this subject is as yet 
incomplete and fragmentary. The Insurance Act. of 
1917 of the Dominion specifically recognizes reciprocal 
insurance and provides by way of amendment to the 
former law for the licensing of exchanges. This Act, 
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however, is quite incomplete as applied to reciprocal 
insurance and the terms under which certificates of 
authority are issued are not at all satisfactory. The 
Province of British Columbia, through the Fire In 
surance Act, as amended in 1916, provides a method 
whereby the citizens of that Province may enjoy the 
benefits of reciprocal protection. This statute like 
wise is incomplete and serves only as a makeshift 
until more satisfactory provisions may be adopted. 
It is to be hoped that in the near future it will he 
the pleasure of the legislatures of the Provinces, « 
well as the Parliament of the Dominion, to enact law 
more in harmony with those existing in the United 
States and which will provide satisfactory facilities 
for the exchanging of such contracts between the 
citizens of your great country. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 


There are certain special features which apply par- 
ticularly to reciprocal insurance and which distinguis): 
this plan of indemnity from any other plan. It will 
be observed that they all naturally flow from its funda- 
mental idea, which is to provide adequate protection at 
actual cost. Anything which results in the lessening 
of an expense item is in accord with this fundamental 
idea. The local agency system is not employed at the 
exchanges for the reason that it is an overhead item 
which can be eliminated without any loss in the high 
character of the protection furnished and with great 
pecuniary saving to the subscribers. The management 
at an exchange employs special representatives who 
are trained in the particular class of risks covered un- 
til they become highly proficient as inspectors. They 
solicit subscribers and procure signatures to powers 
of attorney upon which are based the issuance of in- 
surance policies. These policies, however, are only 
and can only be issued by the attorney. The prin- 
cipal function of these inspectors is the actual inspec- 
tion of risks. They do not perform the ordinary 
functions of an insurance agent, as they write or 
countersign no policies, deliver no policies and collect 
no premiums. The contract of insurance itself is 
effected by the subscriber through the central office, 
the traveling representative of the management simply 
heing a sort of intermediary as to the preliminary steps’ 
of this transaction. This traveling representative 1s 
on a salary basis. Under this plan the annually re 
curring collection of commissions by local agents, who 
rarely perform any real service commensurate with 
their compensation after the risk is first covered, are 
eliminated. The result is a great saving to the policy- 
holder. It will be appreciated also that it would not 
be possible for exchanges to comply with the resident 
agent laws, whereby policies of insurance could only 
be written through residents. of a State or country. 
To properly educate a representative, he must be in 
close touch with the central office and with the class 
or classes of industries covered at the particular ex 
change. 

It may be added here that the standard law now in 
effect in most of the States specifically exempts re 
ciprocal underwriters from the terms of the resident 
agent law. 


ProvISION FOR CATASTROPHE LOSSES 


With the rapid development of this form of p1 
tection the question of reserves to meet catastrop! 
losses became important. For many years, therefore, 
the attornéys in fact have pursued the policy of re 
taining a portion of the subscriber’s savings by way of 
a reserve to his credit on the books until said reserv: 
represents a substantial surplus or guaranty fun. 
The exchanges are thus able to maintain what cor- 
responds to the reinsurance reserve of stock compa 
nies and a substantial surplus over and above this 
amount. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
this reserve is not a real liability, as it is always 
available for the payment of losses. The reinsuranc 
reserve of stock companies is designed to cover the 
cost of reinsuring unexpired risks in case of liquida 
tion, or returns to retiring policyholders of the wu: 
earned portion of their premiums. Neither of these 
contingencies ever arise in the practice of reciproca! 
insurance. When a subscriber retires he is entitled + 
the amount standing to his credit on the books, less 
losses and expenses to the date of his retiremer* 
This amount may be great or small in the proportio 
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that losses incurred during his term as a subscriber 
have been small or great. 


ADEQUATE RATES 

The question of adequate rates is frequently sug- 
rested. One class of exchanges usually follows the 
rate promulgated by the stock companies as a standard 

yr requiring initial deposits from subscribers, An- 
ther class make their rates under an elaborate inspec- 
tion system of their own. One of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of reciprocal insurance is to always collect» an 
adequate deposit. They never indulge in the cutting 

f rates. The plan does not justify this practice, as 
the subscriber well knows that whatever his initial 
deposit may be, the unused portion of said deposit re- 
mains to his credit and is returned to him in the 

rm of a special check, less such portions as may be 
retained to his credit by way of accumulated ade- 
quate reserves and surplus. On the other hand, the 
ubscriber knows that in the event the initial deposit 
should not be sufficient to meet the losses, an addi- 
tional deposit would be required. They understand 
that in the end the actual rate is the actual cost and 
there is no compelling motive to suggest that it be 
fixed on a basis either too large or too small. Rating 
laws are now in effect in most of the States, and al- 
most without exception they contain an adequate pro- 
vision applying to this form of indemnity and in 
larmony with the plan. 

{It is claimed by Mr. Howell that the making of 
collective special deposits, derived from individual 
funds of subscribers, is wholly impracticable. It is 
customary, he states, for inter-insurance exchanges to 
conform, when making investments, to the laws of 
their home States relating to insurance companies, and 
also to conform to standard policy provisions.] 

With respect to examinations, the right of insurance 
departments to make same has always been acknowl- 
edged. These examinations are paid for by the ex- 
change examined, The standard law of the various 
States specifically provides for such examinations, the 
expense to be borne as stated. 

Any law which. is enacted for the regulation of 
reciprocal insurance should constitute a complete garb 
for this plan of indemnity. The general insurance 
laws, which are for the most part inapplicable to re- 
ciprocal insurance, should not apply except where this 
plan is specifically mentioned. This is the general 
rule in the States and much confusion is thereby 
avoided. In a very few instances, where the situation 
is otherwise, much difficulty has resulted with respect 
to the application of other laws which were not passed 
with the intent of applying to this form of indemnity. 

Opposition By COMPETITORS 

It could not be expected that this plan of insurance 
could assume such enormous proportions and play 
such a large and important part in the building of 
industries without incurring the opposition and an- 
tagonism of its competitors. It has been attacked 
from every angle in the competitive field, as well as 
in the departmental and legislative field. Since it 
operates direct between the insurer and the insured, 
without the intervention of the agency system, its de- 
velopment and progress has naturally been opposed by 
the agents, individually, and through their various 
associations. Efforts have been made repeatedly to 
induce the legislatures of the various States to adopt 
laws requiring reciprocal insurance policies to be 
written and issued only through local agents. Hardly 
2 legislative session passes without some such measure 
being introduced. So far no State has passed such a 
law. The various reasons for the elimination of the 
agent under the reciprocal plan have already been re- 
ferred to and the legislatures of the various States 
have heretofore adopted that reasoning as sound, 


SEPARATE LIABILITY OF SUBSCRIBERS 


Again, it has been asserted by competitors that, 
notwithstanding the agreement between subscribers to 
the effect that the liability assumed by them shall be 
separate and limited, a partnership relation really 

‘ists between the subscribers and that each and all 

both jointly and severally liable for any loss 
that may occur under the policy contracts issued. The 
decisions of the courts, however, have held to the 
contrary and have sustained the doctrine of separate 





THE SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


and limited liability. The last decision to this effect 
was recently rendered in. the Supreme Court of the 
State of Texas in the case of Sergeant vs. Goldsmith 
Dry Goods Company. The clearness of this decision 
and the importance of the question involved justify 
a quotation from the opinion of the court. It said: 


It is plain that the members of the association did 
not constitute a partnership. The concern had none 
of the elements of a partnership. There was no joint 
undertaking, no common business. The policies of in- 
surance were not issuable to the public. The business 
of the association was intimate to only those who as 
members composed it. Its purpose was merely their 
mutual protection against fire losses by a scheme of 
mutual insurance and their limited liability for such 
losses was expressly made several and not joint. The 
object of the concern was not profit. There was to 
be no community of either profits or losses. There 
was no holding out of the members as partners. The 
concern had no being except in those who were mem- 
bers of it. 


There was never any foundation for the contention 
that the subscribers are partners, and this decision, 
as well as others, has definitely disposed of it, 


CoRPORATIONS AND INTER-INSURANCE 


Realizing the fact that a very large proportion of 
the business of the country is handled through cor- 
porations, the enemies of reciprocal insurance have 
many times contended that such corporations, being 
organized for business purposes, could not become 
subscribers at an exchange for the reason that they 
thereby became engaged in the business of insurance 
and that such a venture was ultra vires their corporate 
powers. This contention has also been urged with 
respect to mutual insurance, notwithstanding the fact 
that business corporations throughout the United 
States and elsewhere have been indemnifying them- 
selves against loss by fire and other casualty on the 
mutual and reciprocal plan for many years without 
their right to do so having ever been seriously ques- 
tioned in any court of competent jurisdiction. All of 
the decisions of all of the courts which have passed 


upon this question have been to the effect that such a - 


participation by such corporations has been incidental 
to and for the protection of the business for which 
such corporations have been organized and that such 
acts were not ultra vires their corporate powers. 
Leading cases on this subject are: St. Paul Trust 
Company vs. Wompach Manufacturing Company, 52 
N. W. Rep. 274, and Blanchard Company vs. Hamblin, 
144 S, W. Rep. 580, 


ConcERNING Suits aT Law 


It has also been frequently asserted by the opposi- 
tion that a subscriber at an exchange would be com- 
pelled, in order to collect a claim against such ex- 
change, to bring suit against each subscriber separately 
for such subscriber’s share of any loss, and that there- 
fore the collection of a loss in court would involve a 
multiciplicity of suits in various jurisdictions. No 
court of ultimate jurisdiction has ever held to that 
effect. On the contrary, service may be had upon 
the attorney in fact which is binding upon all sub- 
scribers and judgments rendered thereon are enfore- 
ible and collectible from the funds in the hands of 
the attorney in fact; and if such funds are insufficient, 
a judgment may be rendered on such service against 
the subscribers for such amount as may be sufficient. 
Recent decisions covering this point are: Warfield, 
Pratt, Howell Company vs. Williamson, 84 N. E. 706, 
709; Mountain Timber Company vs. Manufacturing 
Woodworkers Underwriters, Sup. Ct. Wash. 167, Pac. 
Rep. 93; Lewelling vs. Manufacturing Woodworkers 
Underwriters, Sup. Ct. Ark. 215, S. W. Rep. 258. 
Many other cases decided in courts of last resort held 
to the same effect. Furthermore, it is specifically pro- 
vided in the standard law of the States that as a con- 
dition precedent to the issuance of certificate of author- 
ity, the attorney shall file with the chief supervising 
insurance official an appointment For service of 
process, authorizing service in all suits in said State 
to be made upon such official. This statute also pro- 
vides that judgments rendered in suits upon such 
service shall be valid and binding upon all subscribers 
exchanging contracts of indemnity through the at- 
torney. This matter is therefore definitely foreclosed, 
not only by the decisions of the courts but by statu- 
tory enactment. 
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Crass INSURANCE 


The adroitness of the attacks of competitors is fur- 
ther exemplified in their efforts to secure the enact- 
ment of laws which would provide that only one 
class of industry could secure insurance protection at 
one exchange. They have frequently promoted the 
passage of such measures in various States, but their 
efforts have been unavailing always. This because the 
public has realized that such a limitation would enable 
competing companies covering several lines to lower 
the rate on the single line covered to a figure far 
below actual cost and keep it there until the business 
of the exchange would be dissipated. Thereafter the 
trate would be re-established with such increase as 
would cover the intervening loss. Moreover, the 
competing company could actually profit by the trans- 
action while the freezing-out process was going on. 
The common custom in such instances is to insinuate 
the loss on the one line attacked into the rates on 
other lines carried, always adding something in addi- 
tion to adequately pay for the extra effort involved. 

Realizing this situation, most exchanges have in 
recent years extended their coverage to more than 
one line of industry. The difference in hazard is 
taken care of by the difference in the rate of the 
advanced deposits. In this connection, a most capable 
and learned representative of the stock company in- 
terests said to me several years ago that if the com- 
panies would give him the authority to do so he could 
and would destroy reciprocal insurance in this way. 
I replied that perhaps he was right, but that by the 
time “the companies concluded to adopt this plan the 
opportunity for success would no longer exist. It does 
not now exist for many reasons. 

Other criticisms have been advanced from time to 
time by the opposition, but experience has demon- 
strated that all of them are groundless. The fore- 
going instances are cited only as particular examples. 


ENDURANCE AND ProGRESS PREDICTED 
The future of reciprocal insurance can only be 
estimated from its past development, and if that be 
accepted as a criterion by which to measure its fur- 
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MICHIGAN'S TWO PENINSULARS 


Michigan, my Michigan 


Emblazoned on the shield of the State 
of Michigan is the following: 


Si quaeris peninsulam amoenaum cir- 
cumspice (If you wish to see a beautitul 
peninsula look about you.) 


When the shield ‘was emblazoned the 
state was composed of but one peninsula 
—the lower peninsula. Later on owing 
to an incorrectly constructed map a 
boundary dispute arose between Michi- 
gan and Ohio. Each state claimed the 


Armed forces were arrayed on opposing 
sides. ‘This is known in history as the 
Toledo War. 


The Federal government arbitrated the case and 
settled the dispute by giving Toledo to Ohio and com- 
pensated Michigan by giving her the upper Peninsula 
—making the only Commonwealth composed by two 
peninsulas. 


MICHIGAN’S TWO PENINSULARS 


The Peninsular Fire Insurance Company, the first 
Peninsular, had no sooner become organized and be- 
gun business than many agents demanded we should 
have a Casualty Company as a running mate. Ac 
cordingly getting their inspiration from this demand, 
the men back of the two Peninsulars forthwith or- 
ganized the Peninsular Casualty Insurance Company, 
—the second Peninsular. ‘Thus vividly connecting 
Michigan’s two Peninsular Insurance Companies with 
the geography of a great state. 


It is the ambition of the men back of these two 
insurance companies to make them as substantial, as 
renowned, as truly great as the great Commonwealth 
whose geography suggested their names. Neither 
energy nor money will be spared to attain this end. 


We may make mistakes but watch our progress. 








LIABILITY 


BONDS 


AUTOMOBILE 


HEALTH 


ACCIDENT 


COMPENSATION 


A COMBINED AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE POLICY 
A COMBINED DWELLING POLICY 


Peninsular Fire Insurance Company 
Peninsular Casualty Insurance Company 





Colon C. Lillie, President 

















ther development the time is not far distant when it 
will to a large extent serve every important industry. 
Already it has been extended beyond fire insurance 
coverage to include employers’ liability, woftkmen’s 
compensation and other forms of casualty insurance. 
The tendency in modern business development, 
whether in insurance or in other lines of activity, has 
been to eliminate waste wherever possible and to 
place the real parties in interest in the closest possible 
contact with each other. The business world is learn- 
ing that the simpler and more direct the method the 
greater the measure of accomplishment. Reciprocal 
insurance is insurance in its simplest form, and the 
contact between the contracting parties is not only 
direct but personal. It will therefore endure and 
progress as long as underwriting remains necessary 
for the protection of the development and conduct of 
business. 


LIST OF EXCHANGES WHICH ARE MEMBERS 
OF THE AMERICAN RECEPROCAL 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Consolidated Underwriters, Kansas City, Mo. 

Underwriters Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 

Inter-Insurers Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 

Bankers Inter-Insurance Alliance of America, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Western Reciprocal Underwriters, Kansas City, Mo. 

Producers and Refiners Underwriters, Kansas City, 
Mo. ‘ 

Lumbermens Underwriting Alliance, 
Mo. 

Epperson Underwriters, Kansas City, Mo. 

Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 

Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lumbermens Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 

Reciprocal Underwriters, Kansas City, Mo. 

Reciprocal Annex, Kansas City, Mo. 

Employers Indemnity ‘Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 

American Inter-Insurance Exchange, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

National Inter-Insurance Bureau, Kansas City, Mo. 

United States Automobile Insurance Exchange, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

American Bankers Indemnity Alliance, Kansas City; 
Mo. 

Hardware Underwriters, Elgin, Ill. 

Hardware Exchange, Elgin, Ill. 

Manufacturing Lumbermens Underwriters, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Manufacturing Wood Workers Underwriters, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Associated Employers Reciprocal, Chicago, Ill. 

The Indemnity Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 

Retail Lumbermens Inter-Insurance 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

United Retail Merchants Underwriting Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

New York Reciprocal Underwriters, New York City. 

Individual Underwriters, New York City. 

American Exchange Underwriters, New York City. 

North American Inter-Insurers, New York City. 

Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Druggists Indemnity Exchange, St. Lousi, Mo. 

Casualty Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

Utilities Fire Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

Merchants Reciprocal Underwriters, Dallas, Tex. 

Lumbermens Reciprocal Association, Houston, Tex. 

California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The foregoing list of members of the American Re- 
ciprocal Insurance Association, of which organization 
Mr. Howell is general counsel, is included among 
the stronger classes of reciprocals. 


Kansas City, 


Exchange, 


—Special inspectors working under the direction of 
State Fire Marshal G. W. Tilley are inspecting insti- 
tutions and properties of the State of Texas with a 
view of eliminating all exceptional fire hazards and 
providing adequate fire protection facilities. Copies 
of all inspection reports are to be furnished the State 
Board of Control, supplemented by recommendations 
for equipment affording adequate fire protection. Fire 


Marshal Tilley expressed the opinion that this work 
will result in a reduction in the State’s annual fire 
losses and the preservation of its properties. 
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COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


Has Proved to Be Unsatisfactory in 
Europe 


HISTORY OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Is Failure Particularly in Germany—Dis- 
satisfaction Noticeable Even Before War 


By Dr. ALBERT EHRENZWEIG 
Chief of Insurance Department, Vienna 


In none of those countries of Europe in 
which different kinds of social compulsory in- 
surance have been promulgated at one and the 
same time (this refers particularly to labor- 
accident and disability insurance) have results 
given real satisfaction. This is true especially 
in Germany, the cradle of social insurance, 
where a growing dissatisfaction of the inter- 
ested parties could be noticed even before the 
war. 

For financial-political reasons the disability 
benefits there are much smaller than the acci- 
dent benefits, a result of the much larger num- 
ber of disability insurance risks. For this rea- 
son the German labor veteran looks with en- 
vious eyes on the labor cripple. But even the 
labor cripple may draw quite different prizes 
in the insurance lottery. In case, he should 
meet with an accident causing a permanent 
impairment of his earning capacity outside of 
the factory he is deprived of all compensation, 
unless he should lose at least two-thirds of his 
earning capacity. And even when he does sus- 
tain such a great injury and thereby becomes a 
wreck he receives only the small disability al- 
lowance; whereas if he meet with an accident 
while at his work causing exactly the same in- 
jury he receives a much larger accident com- 
pensation. If, however, he have the “luck” of 
being injured as a result of a real factory ac- 
cident—not one of those of everyday occur- 
rence—the degree of the impairment of his 
earning capacity is measured and valued ac- 
cording to a scale, and the “battle for the an- 
nuity commences, which makes the workman 
lose pride in his work and undermines his 
morale, at the same time creating a new disease 
—“Annuity Neurosis.” There is no room for 
doubt that such form of social insurance can 
in no manner whatsoever attain its high social- 
political aims. 

lf we attempt to ascertain the cause of this 
phenomenon we have to go back to the his- 
torical fundamentals of social insurance, which 
is an outgrowth of private accident insurance. 
The latter, however, is an insurance of specified 
amounts (the same as life insurance), but not 
an insurance of compensation for injuries sus- 
tained. This is shown most clearly in the case 
of death or total disability as a consequence of 
an accident. In such cases the amount of in- 
surance is paid exactly as in the case of life 
insurance. It does not matter in the least 
whether an “injury” has actually resulted. It 
must be admitted, however, that according to 
the present instrrance conditions the insurance 
amount in case of partial disability is meas- 
ured according to the degree of the impairment 
of the working capacity of the insured; hence, 
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apparently, according to the degree of “injury.” 
The taking into consideration of the actua! 
earning capacity and its degree of impairment 
is in this case, however, only a technical ex- 
pedient for the grading of the amount payal)'c 
within the limits of the amount insured. 

The concretely given kind of physical iu- 
jury is being transformed into economic loss 
according to ideal standards. In this manner 
a man receiving a pension and not earning any- 
thing may be declared “half disabled” and re- 
ceive the corresponding insurance compensa- 
tion. But, then, private accident insurance is 
not “compensation insurance” and does not 
want to be. It aims, as far as possible, io 
avoid any interference with the personal sphere 
of the insured. Private accident insurance, 
therefore, found that the varying factor, when 
taken into consideration, would hinder the con- 
duct of its business, in the ascertaining of tie 
amount of the indemnity, according to the de- 
gree of impairment in the “earning capacity.” 
This factor would certainly, also, prevent a 
smooth liquidation. Thus private accident in- 
surance adopted a “limb scale,” which guaran- 
tees stipulated percentage amounts of the sum 
insured for the loss of each and every limb. 
The Austrian accident insurance stipulations, 
for example, guarantee for the loss of a big 
toe 5 per cent of the insured amount stipulated 
for total disability. This is pure capital insur- 
ance. The insured to whom the loss of a toe 
may mean only a discomfort receives the same 
allowance as the professional dancer, to whom 
the loss of a toe may mean the loss of his 








“All kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 
COLLISION LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. W. DISBROW, President 
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means of livelihood. The professional dancer 
may look for other forms of insurance. 


OrIGIN oF SocriAL INSURANCE 

The social workingmen’s accident insurance 
the oldest fora of modern social insurance, 
originated in ptivate accident insurance as a 
ubstitute for that kind of liability insurance 
which contractors used in order to insure them- 
selves against liabilities caused by accidents to 
their workmen. In this way the origin of the 
social workingmen’s accident insurance can be 
historically explained; it came into life as a 
private, economic capital insurance, recognizing 
only payments in cash, especially in the form 
of annuities. In case of partial impairment of 
earning capacity the annuities, following the 
example of private insurance, are divided into 
fractional parts of the annuity for total dis- 
ability. The greatest difficulties arise daily 
when decisions are to be rendered regarding 
the degree of the remaining earning capacity. 
The official rendering the decision automatically 
accepts the medical expert’s conclusion as to 
the degree of the impairment of earning capac- 
ity. The physician, however, is able to deter- 
mine only the physiological partial impairment 
of function, expressed in percentage as against 
full loss of function, of the organs; however, 
the economic consequences of the injury to 
the body may in no way correspond «to the 
amount ‘of the estimate. For this reason the 
draft of the Austrian law on social insurance 
of 1908 adopted the “limb scale,” as in private 
insurance, and in so far as this scale was not 
practicable, because it was not applied to fixed 
corporal losses, a new scale was drawn up 
whereby the degree of impairment of the earn- 
ing capacity was divided into twelve distinct 
classes. Even private accident insurance never 
thought of such a classification! This novelty 
would greatly increase the “battle for the an- 
nuity” and its dangerous consequences. 


REHABILITATION AND INSTRUCTION 

The care of those injured in the war has, 
however, enlightened us. When in time of 
peace a laborer injured his eyes he was taken 
to an eye clinic and treated there in the best 
possible manner. Tf he lost his eyesight he re- 
ceived his annuity and the matter was closed. 
\s a result of the war, however, not only 
medical treatment was provided, but, likewise, 
occupation (rehabilitation) and instruction, vo- 
cational training, employment, etc. Physician 
and engineer, teacher and injured, worked 
hand in hand. The laws regarding disability 
compensation followed a new direction. The 
restoration of health and earning capacity is 
now the paramount object; the payment of a 
cash compensation only (annuity) has been 
discarded. 

Social insurance follows hesitatingly, for the 
time being, on account of lack of sufficient 
means. It now provides also artificial limbs, 
etc. But is social insurance, like private insur- 
ance, compelled, by principle, to pay indemnity 
in money (sickness insurance always provided 
also for compensation in the form of medical 
treatment, sustenance, etc.)? Has it even a 
right to do so? 


Private insurance may pay 
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for a lost toe according to a scale and thereby 
close the incident, for it did not promise com- 
pensation for an injury, but an indemnity in 
money. Social insurance, on the other hand, 
has not only to indemnify for injuries sus- 
tained by the insured himself, but compensate, 
in a measure, all those dependent on him. I 
would like to call this “indemnification of the 
individual determined by social conditions.” 
A real “social” insurance compensation should 
primarily be directed to the restoration of the 
economic value of the insured for the benefit 
of the whole community. For this purpose the 
restoration of his personal integrity, his vital 
energy and his love for life is necessary. The 
insurance compensation should seek to attain 
this object: physiological cure, restoration of 
earning capacity, employment, etc.; all these 
factors should merge. Monetary compensation 
should be only a supplementary indemnification 
for the loss of earnings, compensation for 
physical pain, etc. Even in cases of fatal acci- 
dents payment of annuities should not be the 
prime factor, but the training in some vocation 
of the widow and children, the placing of them 
in a private family, etc. All this involves the 
fullest intervention into the individual sphere 
of the insured and of his family. But where 
the community bears, in some form or other, 
at least a share of the indemnity, it naturally 
becomes vested, together with the duty, to fully 
indemnify the insured (compensation of the 
individual), with the right to see that the 
reparation is actually carried out (social com- 
pensation). It therefore follows that social 
insurance must have, after an injury has been 
sustained, not only the right to give instruc- 
tions to the insured in regard to mitigating 
the injury (so-called “rescue duty” of the in- 
sured) as in private insurance, but, also, the 
right to enforce these instructions; it can and 
must force the insured to accept compensation 
in some other than monetary form, as, for in- 
stance, medical treatment, sustenance, rehabili- 
tation, etc. I think that the knowledge of these 
postulates of social insurance explains Amer- 
ica’s aversion to this class of insurance. 
Social insurance in Europe, however, is as 
yet very far from recognizing the pronounced 
difference between private and social insur- 
ance. Let us, for example, consider the Swiss 
Social Insurance Law of June 18, 1015. The 
Private Indemnity Liability Law is here also 
the underlying principle—it limits its protection 
to specified categories of “hazardous” occupa- 
tions. In case a contractor thinks that his 
business does not expose his workmen to any 
danger he need not consider any private com- 
pensation insurance. But social insurance takes 
into consideration any accident to which a 
workingman who lives on his daily wage is 
exposed. It is pure nonsense for the Austrian 
law of 1912 to cover the risk of a locksmith 
only in case the accident occurs to him while 
at his work on a structure, but not while at 
work in the shop, considering the latter work 
hypothetically as not “hazardous.” The de- 
grees of danger in the different classifications 
of labor should find expression in different 
amounts of premiums; there should not, how- 
ever, exist a graded liability of risk. For this 
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reason Article 60 of the new Swiss law had to 

be revised and further changes will have to be 

made until the right basic idea has been 

realized. | 
THE Swiss Law 


The Swiss law clearly shows a private eco- 
nomic conception of the matter by reducing 
the amount of the compensation when the in- 
jury is the result’ of gross contributory negli- 
gence of the insured in proportion to the de- 
gree of such negligence (Art. 98). The eco- 
nomic status of the whole community is surely 
being hurt if the reduced money payments are 
not sufficient for restoration of the working 
capacity. A real social insurance should fully 
rehabilitate also the grossly careless, making 
him feel, nevertheless, a strong hand. But 
even the up-to-date English “National Insur- 
ance Act” of 1911, Art. 14, Sec. 2, recognizes 
the withdrawal of an indemnity on account of 
anti-economic conduct during the sickness. In 
exactly the same way the Swiss law, socially 
correct, allows the insurance company (Art. 
71) “to make at all times the necessary stipu- 
lations for the just treatment of the insured in 
case of inexcusable violation by him of such 
stipulations,” but it does not provide for a 
compulsory withholding of the compensation 
indemnity as private insurance does. The lat- 
ter’s aim in the treatment of the insured is to 
decrease its monetary liability; it does not 
concern itself in any way with the insured’s 
rehabilitation. 

A real social insurance of individuals must 
be uniform. Since all of its forms (especially 
sickness, accident and disability insurance) are 
really insurance of earning capacity, they must 
be amalgamated into one single general insur- 
ance against earning incapacity. The special 
term “disability” (a requirement for reducing 
to one-third that degree of earning capacity de- 
scribed in such a complicated manner), origi- 
nated by the Germans and voided by the Eng- 
lish, is of purely artificial origin, having as 
purpose the reducing of the cost. On the other 
hand, accident insurance, within the limits of 
general insurance against earning incapacity, is 
characterized only by the particular circum- 
stances under which the accident occurs. This 
feature should be met, without the creation of 
a special branch of insurance, by the granting 
of a distinct “monetary compensation” as an 
indemnification for physical and mental suffer- 
ing. This would especially apply to an “in- 
dustrial accident,” which, of course, would af- 
fect the artisan more than an ordinary accident 
would, for the latter may happen even to a 
man having no occupation, living on his income. 
Should independent social accident insurance 
cease to exist there would no longer be irri- 
tating comparisons between compensations 
granted by social accident insurance and those 
by disability insurance, and even the English 
law of 1911, which in a masterly way con- 
solidated sickness and disability insurance, per- 
mitted independent indemnification for acci- 
dent to remain (Art. 11). 

But the decisive thing is that if social insur- 
ance offers money, its practical aim from the 
economic point of view is not attained. There- 
fore, it is necessary to revert to compulsory 





acceptance of compensation in the form of 
sustenance, and even in cases where restitution 
in the form of sustenance is not possible, as in 
old age disability insurance, support in the 
form of alimentation would still apply. But 
this fear of the “public home for the aged” 
would frustrate old age insurance, unless some 
provision be made for small colonies of cot- 
tages and a certain degree of. self-management. 


REAL SocraL INSURANCE 
A true, social, uniform insurance against 
earning incapacity is not only a matter of of- 
fices, accountants and typists, but of an insti- 
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tution with ramifications, reaching over the 
whole country, comprising hospitals, sana- 
toriums, homes, schools and workshops. Social 
insurance, which took its methods from life in- 
surance, founded upon mathematics, must un- 
learn these methods. For here we have no 
cases of insurance of equal values, no laws of 
life and death, ruled by the laws of nature, but 


thousands of active lives which are always sub- 


ject. to disturbances through a number of 
causes. Therefore, the new social insurance 
should go hand in hand with a new social 
remedy and a new system for providing suste- 
nance—an almost unaccomplishable task. True, 
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full social insurance means loving care and 
compulsion; private insurance offers law and 
freedom. For this reason even the most com- 
plete social insurance could never supplant pri- 
vate insurance. On the contrary, it cou! 
rather become the foundation for the grand 
development of private insurance of individuals, 
for the benefit of that class of people to whom 
social insurance compulsion is not applicable. 
Perhaps at some future date private life, siclk- 
ness, accident and disability insurance will de- 
velop into one single form of insurance th 

will extend its protecting hand to mankind f 

all perils to which mankind may be exposed. 














the protection of policyholders. 

This exhibit is particularly timely in view of 
the Lockwood Housing Investigating Commit- 
tee’s probe into fire insurance matters, and as- 





Orders should be placed with The Spectato 
Company, New York. 
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recently appeared in Tue Spectator, has now _ sertions made that premium rates are too high Over 23,000 Fires Under Grinnell 
been published in leaflet form. The tabulation and that interest on reserves should revert to Sprinklers 
shows the income from investments, contribu- policyholders. Fires to the number of 23,043 had been reported up 
s ste 2 . : . to June 1, 1921, as havi , innel 
tions from stockholders, dividends paid, and The table and diagram embraced in this ae s as having occurred under Grinnell 

. 1 buti leaf - 1 1 ; | j sprinklers. For 9642 of these fires no claim for ir 
excess of investment income and contributions eaflet constitute excellent educational matter surance was made, and the average loss per fire wa 
over dividends, for each of 144 leading fire wherewith to combat erroneous ideas held by but $317.30. 
insurance coinpanies operating in the United the public concerning premium rates and divi- — 

States during the last decade. dends to stockholders. —“Fire Insurance Premiums and Losses in Mis- 
In the cases of all but one of these compa- This leaflet may be obtained at the following souri, 1920,” is the title of a tabulation gotten out 
. . . . . . y t Jest sur: j ° } 
nies the earnings from investments were not prices: Single copy, to cents; 100 copies, $2.50; °% the Western Insurance Review, which shows the 
ci kb ividend k - copies, $10; pm ee Nate premiums and losses of the respective companies last 
only sufficient to pay cas 1vidends to stock- 5CO copies, $10; 1000 copies, $15; 5000 copies, year in Missouri, St. Louis, Kansas City and St. 
holders, but to add to the surplus funds for $65. Joseph. It sells at $1 per copy. 
FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS OF BRITISH COMPANIES IN 1920 | 
The following tabulation, from The Policy-Holder, Manchester, presents data from the statements of the various British companies, mostly for the year ending 
December 31, 1920, with a few for fiscal years ending on other dates in 1920: 
Surplus 
Expenses on. ; ——_———Ratios — 
NAME OF COMPANY -——Premiums—-— and Trading Other : —-Reserve Funds Capital Ex- Com- 
1919 1920 Losses Commissions Account Receipts Other Outgo 1919 1920 Paid Up Losses penses_ bined 
Tarif £ £ £ £ c £ 2 £ £ ae 
ROE a conse ocas.c eye 1,696,245 1,945,110 787,545 881,919 275,646 1,013,211  2,957.081 2,744,301 1,000.000 40.5 45.3 85.8 
Se eee 1,910,159 2,339,761 978,798 982,241 378,722 238,111 2.099.785 2 215,624 264,000 41.9 41.9 83.8 
Caledonian ............ 705,551 920,209 459,124 337.104 123,981 108,217 672,136 758,458 107,500 49.9 36.6 86.5 
ae ee 154,672 181,797 104,086 73,428 4,283 e 26,720 168,719 178,687 105,000 57.2 40.4 97.6 
Commercial Union...... 6,032,826 6,708,182 3,348,304 2,599,386 760,492 13228 1,609,195 6241,329 6,724,870 1,475.000 49.9. 38.8 88.7 
Comsolidated .......22++. *703,948 *1,338,050 594,367 439,037 304,646 115,266 554.143 +819 097 176.334 rien 39.8 meg 
Ksreehbin Fire «5... s006. 162,139 197,376 97 332 78.851 21,193 E7711 AR. 963 75,201 200.000 49.3 39.9 R9.9 
Lo eae 1,022,124 1,139,114 492,413 423,305 223,396 363,303 1,282,708 1,298,151 1,000,000 43.2 37.2 80.4 
BARDPTOMEN 6 o.62.550 00.00 22,503 30,942 10,260 14,936 5 9,130 10.619 13.693 40.000 3.1 48.3 81.4 
Law. Union and Rock... 368,152 504,115 198,409 120,255 145,472 696,686 753,440 165,900 36.8 39.3 76.1 
Legal and General...... 19,482 *102,732 37,879 27.249 30.000 TOO 5R4 +68.009 160,000 36.6 36.9 73.5 
Liv. and Lon. and Globe. 4,562,169 5,022,270 2,044,758 510,336 1,238,366 4,605,169 4.898.930 531,050 49.2 40.7 29,9 
Liverpool M. and Gen.t..  ...... ARR 9.790 5,809 i | ra ae 195,112 83.5 41.7 75.2 
London Assurance ...... 1,364,208 1,608,063 662.137 201,506 317.999, 2.009.898 873,275 46.1 41.2 97.4 
London and Lancashire.. 3,279,298 3,668,249 1.285 680 780.676 1,217,728 3.685.618 717430 40.9 87.8 noir 
London and Scot....... 140,634 276,619 191.960 49.471 41,824 200,772 120,000 7.8 36.9 84.7 
Motor Union § ......... 193,346 506,878 204.993 77.718 392,492 TV ATe 374,548 44,9 40.5 84.7 
Nat’l of Great Britain... 64,329 94,504 33.434 23,537 17,815 : 194.540 50.000 30.7 253 mrt 
North Brit. & Mercantile. 3,648,739 4,171,720 1,597 #81 654,913 >BTISS 582,152 4.449 897 1,782,842 687,500 46.0 28.3 84,3 
PRET 5 vies p02 oro 0.08 2,040,005 2,851,011 1,342,628 1,115.276 393,107 848,507 1.109.912 2.934.087 2.065.769 852.500 71 39.1 RH.2 
OO Se eee *95 491 *67.064 31.856 28,260 6,948 154.300 143,292 415.756 $32.719 600,250 47.5 49.1 R08 
OS RGR es re paeeerenre 2,964,039 2.816.871) 5 925 905 9 182 522 799 S40 2,264,747 966,397 2 G92 275 "49 R25 Q AN 
Pheenix (Norwich Union) 1,991,202 9854707 ( 7259, 205 ” 163,583 socio “9 ’ FOO,82 4 628,375 1.649.835 880,000 44.2 41.8 RA 
OS BESS ey 6,088,899 7.074.558 3,414,492 2,756,008 904.058 1.116.107 1,607,167 6,536,748 1,399,585 48.3 838.9 87,9 
Royal Exchange ........ 1,482.371 = 1.799.448 897,370 746,052 219,026 340.641 S19. 597 21109495 689919 46.1 41.7 eng 
Scottish Tnsurance ..... 60,714 52095 39,118 18,299 —4 345 23.198 78 194,181 30,009 73.7 34.5 108.2 
Scottish Union & Nat’l.. 1,291.281 1.213.288 - 710,111 551,048 52.179 ILOT1 - <’ SBRBR1 1.131,958 1,116,392 200,000 54.1 41.9 96.0 
STOO ee once cGaa wee ses 512,986 418.332 295,269 202,808 20,260 24.090 11.794 170.997 429°413 100'000 570 39:1 96.1 
UE SS aoe 2,266,620 2.879990 1,098,790 929.86? 332,408 168,707 428-602 38.097 AON 3.158.122 480.000 18.3 39.7 86.0 
West of Scotland....... 111,019 178,0RA 112.200 5R.975 6.891 16,640 39,041 159.089 13h RTO 50,000 62.0 33.1 96.1 
PEIETIO: © 5.6 cic:0.0's 00050 740,802 841,958 419.827 337.626 84,505 177.668 907.610 1.175.954 1.220.517 129.053 49.9 40.1 90.0 
i ae 45,076,191 53,006,562 24,701,477 21,024.638 7.280.447 10,870,368 13,155,713 50,610,515 55,605,617 13,752,351 
Non-Tariff : 
Rritish General ......-.. 197,093 209,189 98,604 64,227 46,358 136,494 98,911 209,396 293,337 173,884 47,1 30.7 77.8 
| 16,125 20,002 12,228 13,563 4.156 15,714 12.863 14,194 21,201 250.000 40.8 45.2 ah.0 
CO See See a11,427 a31,396 13,266 3,237 14,893 11,646 18,017 72.717 8h.929 106.950 49.3 10:3 59.6 
Cumberlandt ......... 335 369 14 945 110 49 83 1,211 1,287 170 3.9 66.8 70.2 
LISS Seer 577 672 231 339 102, 267 $21 1.477 1,425 2,797 34.4 50.4 84.8 
Drapers and General.... *43,327 *49 943 26,404 18,463 5,076 2.705 2.566 419,381 723,596 40,306 52.9 86.9 89.8 
oe ES ee *1,914,ARR *2,954.678 922,522 R95.960 496,185 229,551 369.345  4799.974 41,008.665 1,047,896 41.8 39.7 21.0 
General Accident ....... 326,298 394,388 174,555 146,815 78,018 284.728 272.988 211.995 297 458 403,000 44.8 37.2 81.5 
Trish Catholic .......... 6.777 8,177 3,673 1,77! 2.730 9.217 7930 12.007 10394 90,000 ue O17 ty 
National Benefit ........ A7 017 54,829 94,951 95,403 4.985 43,220 46,065 21.974 33.414 127.812 45.7 46.5 99.9 
OSG eee 54.055 68,739 30,978 26.763 10,998 8.704 13,943 55,984 61,793 140,000 45.1 38.9 21.0 
oO . reer *84,583 *210.8428 67,955 93,921 48,957 8.457 AAA ae +81 787 +139.381 100.000 29.9 44.6 "Bs 
Gad PraNSport......c20. esses 2,595 975 893 727 4,195 5,927 3.609 2 604 31.691 37.6 34 4 90 
pl eee 1.912.340 3,315,630 1,386,422 1,291,613 637,595 748,247 844,254 1,438,966 1,980,554 2,443,786 
* Fire and general business not stated separately. {Fire and general reserves. { Year ending June 30, 1920. § Year ending December 24, 1920. @ Less commission 
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Gasoline Explosion in Garage 


The explosion of a gasoline tank in a garage in 


New York City recently caused damage estimated 
$150,000. and 


Concerning garages gasoline storag< 


tanks the book entitled Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, 


Underwriting, by C. C. 
published by The 
following: 
GARAGES—tThe principles of safety in garage con 
struction are so well known that they need only to 
be touched upon very lightly. They include the i 
perative need of fireproof building construction, 
stant and effective ventilation of all floors, tl 
drainage embodying well ventilated settling 
bers to prevent the accumulation of volatile oils at 
inflammable supplies, underground approved 
tanks and, wherever possible, provision tor dispensing 
fuel and oils in the open air or at least in an isolated 
court or passage which is subject to thorough 
veutilation at or about the ground line. In many 
localities most of these requirements are already 
taken care of by municipal or insurance regulations, 
But where the engineer is concerned with getting a 
certain amount of work out of an equipment at a 
minimum cost, it behooves him to see that no fire 
loss is involved. The garage risk is two-fold. It in- 
volves the possible risk arising from the storage and 
handling of large quantities of gasoline oil. It 
also involves a certain amount of risk due to the 
housing of a large or small number of cars, each of 
Which may be considered in itself a risk. In an ill- 
ventilated garage a spark from the unprotected con- 
troller of an electric car, the arcing of a switch at 
a charging board, a stray f ignition 


Spectator Company, contains the 


from the 
system of a gasoline car, a back fire or a muffler ex- 
plosion may cause a fire through the ignition of 
stagnant gasoline vapor or The i 


narl- 
spark 


following are 
the items usually asked for in an inspection report: 

Location, Kind (of cars), Capacity of Building, 
Average Number, Construction (interior and exterior 
openings, floors), Exi ) 


gag. 
Se 


Exits (cars lead directly to street), 
Storage Above or Below Grade (percentage, arrange- 
ment), Occupancy (No. cars each floor, congested, 
work, etc.), Heat, in same rvom as Cars, Lighting 
(vapor proof, outside switch), Work (repair, power, 
carbon removed, how?) Celluluid (for shields, etc.), 
Torches (vulcanizers). 

Special Hazards—Gasoline (note size tank, loca- 
tion, underground, vent, pump), Filling (how, where?) 
Cleaning Parts, Oil Separators (or ailowed to run in 
sewers, drip pans?), Steamers (light fire under boiler 
in garage?), Charging Station (approved?), Oil Stor 
age (neats foot oil), Waste Cans (only waste-sweep 
ings). 

Protection—Sprinklers ‘Supplies, Tanks 
(full), Valves, Cpinion, Standpipe, Watchman and 
Clock, Extinguishers (sand devices), Care and Man- 
agement, Exposures (serious only), Smoking. As “No 
Smoking” signs do nat have the desired effect, 1.e., 
to discourage and prevent smoking, the allowance 
given by rating bureaus for placing such signs should 
not be given until after two unaanounced inspections 
have been madé, the same as in cloth factories or 
sweat-shops. The fire record is not good, 

As to gasoline storage tanks, the same 
following: 

GASOLINE STORAGE } 
Prevent the Accumulation of , Vapors)—Water_ 
poured in tank, forcing the gasoline to the top. The 
water is drained off to admit of more gasoline. Tanks 
are also equipped with froth or foam i 
apparatus. consisting of a glass bottle containing acid 
which is broken by a hammer when the fusible links 
melt, letting the acid mix with chemicals such as 
bicarbonate of soda and_ soda which, under 
pressure, forces the resulting foam or froth on the 
surface of the burning liquid. Gasoline is also stored 
under gas, such as nitrogen or carbon dioxide under 
pressure. 


(w et-dry) ‘ 


1 
book con- 
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extinguishing 


Dark, 


Hazards of School Houses 


A fire occurred recently in a school house in New 
York while the building was occupied by some six 
hundred pupils. The latter marched out to safety 
as though the event was an ordinary fire drill, In 
hazards of school houses, ‘‘Fire 
Underwriting,” by C. 
published by The 


connection with the 
Insurance Inspection and 
Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, 
Spectator Company, speaks as follows: 

School House Fire Hazards.—Fire losses on school 
houses have been excessive for a number of years and 
are steadily increasing. Because of this fact the ex- 
perience of the insurance companies on the class was 
collated recently, and it showed that for the five 
years ending with 1917 the ratio has_ been 
seventy-five per cent. This means a heavy deficit, 
and, in consequence, an increase of rates on school 
property is inevitable. } 

Modern educational methods have greatly increased 
the school house losses through their introduction of 
new hazards. Manual training departments  practi- 
cally bring the factory hazard into the buildings in 
which large numbers of children are housed. Kitchens 
are provided for the domestic science department and 
for the serving of meals to tl Moving- 
picture machines are in general educational 
purposes and entertainment. and the chemical 
physical laboratories all present serious fire he 


loss 
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Has New Way of Teaching Safety First 

Because of the steady increase in the number 
of automobile accidents at railroad crossings 
this year, the Pennsylvania Railroad, through 
its safety-first department, is making a special 
effort to curb these unusually fatal accidents. 
Throughout the entire Pennsylvania system 
observers have stationed to be on the 
look-out for motorists who persist in taking 
chances. They take the number of the auto- 
mobile and in a day or so the driver receives 


through the mails a card and photograph as 


been 


shown in the pictures on this page. It is a 
warning which the driver of the car is not apt 


to forget and by it the railroad hopes to save 


Thursday 


housekeeping are also prolific sources of school-house 
fires, while the increased use of soft coal because of 
the fuel shortage and of inferior grades of such coa! 
has led to many defective flue and sparks-on-shingle- 
roof fires. 

Improved construction, better housekeeping and 
careful inspections are the principal remedies for thes: 
deplorable conditions. The tabulation of losses showed 
that the experience had been better in Ohio than in 
any of the other States considered. This is attributed 
to the superior building laws of that State relating to 
school houses, which were enacted after the burnin, 
of the Collingwood school, in which nearly 150 
children lost their lives. Ohio vxequires that ail 
school buildings more than one story high must be of 
fireproof construction, and the fire-prevention regula- 
tions are strictly enforced by the State Fire Marshal, 
who also makes specially careful inspections of schooi- 
house risks. Other States should not wait until they 
have a similar holocaust before safeguarding the lives 
of their children. 

The hazards are manual training rooms, with oily 
rags, rubbish, shavings, glue-pots and domestic- 
science rooms with gas stoves, janitors’ rooms with 
floor oil, paints for use about building, janitors’ sup- 
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many lives. But the motorist would do well 
not to forget about his insurance, as he might 
well be the victim of such an accident, and 
then a warning would be of little use—it would 
not keep his wife and children. 


At the crossing of Elsner ave Road over the 


Pennsylvania System tracks at.C+neinnat: O at 520Pm As 

Feb Oth 19.2, automobile bearing license number D4¢S 
State of..... Gato neem ; . registered in your name, 
was observed to approach and cross the tracks and disregarded 
the usual safety rules of slow speed and looking and listening 
for approaching trains. 


Observance of ‘Safety First’ slogan will prevent an 


accident such as is portrayed on reverse side of this card, 
Blue Touring - White Wire is 
...Ward Combs 


Observer 


In addition there is vile increased use of schoo! build 
ings as social centers for parties and dances and 
public meetings, involving the cigar and cigarette 
hazards. . 

These conditions apply chiefly to schools in the 
larger towns and cities, although many of these 
features are being introduced in the smaller towns, 
and even in the township schools, which are supple- 
menting the old district schools in the country, The 
record on unprotected schools is particularly bad, but 
even in towns with fire protection the class has been 
unprofitable. In fourth-class towns the school house 
is often the largest risk, and the fire department is 
inadequate to cope, with a fire once well started; 
while in towns below the fourth class the protection 
is negligible for a large building. The majority of 
fires are due to the heating apparatus. In the coun- 
try schools heating-stove fires are frequently started 
by coals falling from the open doors after the teach- 
ers and pupils have gone. In the larger cities, where 
regular janitors are employed, the losses due to the 
heating hazard are less, but in the smaller places, 
where the work of the janitor is incidental, they fire 
up but once or twice a day and the blazes start in 
their absence. Defective electric’ wiring and poor 
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This automobile was struck by a passenger 
train al the-crossing shown, where the usual safely 
tules were nolobserved by the driver.Qne occupant 
was killed and four other's were permanently injured 








plies; small repair shop and storage rooms or old 
fixtures and desks; floor mops, chemical laboratory. 
Where plumbing is taught there is small plumbers’ shop 
azard, " 

Inspectors should be very careful to note the 
termination of the air ducts in schools built a dec- 
ade ago, whether they terminate at the floor of the 
attic or are ,carried through roof. Unless through 
roof, a fire can be sucked through the duct to the 
attic and burn off the roof, 


Which Is the Better Way? 

The cartoon shown on another page of this 
supplement is intended to aid agents in the sale 
of tornado insurance, representing on the one 
hand the victims of a tornado applying to a 
charitable organization for relief, and on the 
other receiving their just due in the shape of 
a check from an insurance agent. 


‘ 


Buffalo Board Falls in Line 
The changes in methods agreed upon be- 
tween the Buffalo Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the Lockwood Housing Investigating Com- 
inittee have now been put into effect. 


Rhett & O’Beirne Sell New Orleans Agency 

The New Orleans local agency of Rhett, 
O’Beirne & Lochridge has been sold to Leon 
Irwin & Co. of that city, according to an a- 
nouncement by Rhett & O’Beirne of Atlanta, 
Ga. With the disposal of the New Orleans 
local agency, Rhett & O’Beirne become strictly 
a general agency, having disposed of thvir 
Atlanta local agency some time ago to Haas & 
Howell. 
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ELIHU ROOT’S VIEWS 


Upholds Actions of New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange 


DISAGREES WITH UNTERMYER 


Thinks Pledges by Agents Do Not Trans- 
gress Against Any Statute 


Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, in a 
letter to Henry Evans, president of the Evans 
fleet of companies, upholds the rules of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange objected 
to by Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the Lock- 
wood investigation committee. Mr. Root’s 
letter follows: 


I returned last night to find your telegram and 
see for the first time the papers you sent me relating 
to the Insurance Exchange. 

The important thing in such a case is to determine 
what is the general legislative policy of the State, in 
the light of which all the statutes are to be read and 
all action under them is to be judged. 

This seems to me to be clear. It is analogous to 
the attitude toward railroads shown in recent na- 
tional legislation and toward banking shown in the 
Federal Reserve Bank Act. This attitude recognizes 
the evils of unlimited competition and puts before 
the interests of would-be new competitors and seekers 
for better prices than other people get, the interests of 
the millions of people who need and wish security, 
certainty and equality of known and established rates 
upon which they can calculate in the transaction of 
their own business. 

The insurance law of this State seeks to accomplish 
this by means of voluntary associations for the pur- 
pose of “suggesting, approving or making rates to be 
used by more than one underwriter for insurance.” 
(Sec. 141.) These associations are to be subject to 
inspection and supervision by the Superintendent of 
Insurance, and are expressly excluded from making 
the doing of business with them conditional upon ex- 
clusive patronage, thus leaving the associated com- 
panies dependent upon the merit and fairness of their 
arrangements and their attractiveness to customers. 
If the arrangements made are very attractive and 
many companies come into the association and many 
insured seek them for policies, that is merely accom- 
plishing what the law contemplates, and anyone who 
talks about the association being a monopoly is merely 
giving a bad name to the thing the law intends to 
accomplish. 

I do not think the pledges you exact from agents 
in any way transgress the limitations fixed by the 
statute, either expressly or by implication. 

I accordingly agree with Mr. Auerbach’s view so 
far as he goes, 

As to the question raised by Mr. Rumsey, whether 
having terminated the contract relation with an agent 
refusal to do further business with him is not a 
boycott. 

I think the test to be applied here is the familiar 
one Chief Justice Marshall applied to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress—the appropriateness of the 
means to a lawful end. The lawful end here is the 
maintenance of uniform rates. The means are, first, 
requiring an agreement from an agent not to do cer- 
tain things which would destroy that uniformity, and, 
second, to refuse to do business with him if he per- 
Sists in doing those things. It is not necessary to 
argue that uniformity of rates may be destroyed by 
varying commissions, and it is plain that to prevent 
Such a result all the underwriters in the association 
who agree to maintain the uniform rates must refuse 
to do their business through agents who vary the 
tates through varying the commissions. In such a 
case the refusal seems to be an appropriate means, 
onl indeed a necessary means, to attain the lawful end. 

The refusal to make further contracts with the 
Particular agent is not for the purpose of compelling 
him to do or not to do something else; it is based 
Solely on his unwillingness to keep the very contracts 


you refuse to make. I see no element of boycott in 
this. 

There may be a question whether the unwillingness 
to keep future contracts is sufficiently established. 
There might be circumstances under which a single 
breach or trifling infraction of some rule would not 
establish that, but as to this I am not informed. 

The discussion in some of the papers sent me is 
obscured by inaccurate use of terms. You have no 
right to inflict a penalty, properly so called—no right 
to punish anybody. Your right against an agent rests 
entirely on your contract with him. Apart from the 
futile proceeding of a law suit, your recourse is to 
require him to pay what he has agreed to pay in a 
contract as he has 
agreed you may rescind it—called in your papers 
“canceling the certificates.’”’ Clearly the right to 
make a contract carries the right to enforce its pro- 
visions. 


given event or to rescind the 


NEW FRENCH FIRE COMPANY 


Le Zodiac Plans to Co-operate With Ameri- 
can Companies 

The Compagnie d’Assurance Incendie Le 
Zodiac, 6 Rue de Marignan, Paris, France, 
a French insurance and reinsurance Lloyd, has 
been promoted and incorporated by the power- 
ful group controlling the French Maroc Cor- 
poration being known in Paris under the name 
of the Gombel group and being said to represent 
more than 200,000,0co0 francs. The board of di- 
rectors contains some of the Paris Maroc Cor- 
poration directors and the Paris Maroc Cor- 
poration itself issued capital 3,000,0co francs. 

The aim of this new organization is to liber- 
ate the insurance business from some of the 
old French routine that prevents the extensive 
use of more modern methods and to simplify 
everything to the greatest possible extent. The 
Zodiac has already made reinsurance contracts 
with French and foreign reinsurers so as to 
give its agents larger writing power. In order 
to still further increase its ability to absorb 
larger risks in a single operation, the directors 
are planning to establish arrangements with 
important American insurance companies, the 
latter to constitute a kind of consortium in 
order to insure simultaneously with the French 
company such risks as are agreeable to them. 
American companies willing to participate in 
such a combination should take the necessary 
steps to become entitled to operate directly 
in France. They could be represented in that 
country by one or a few managers but would 
be in close and constant touch with the Zodiac 
manager. One plan contemplates that no risk 
would be insured by any of the participating 
companies without unanimity of acceptance by 
all of the company representatives. Risks 
would be originally passed upon by the French 
company’s agents under such regulation or 
control as would satisfy the American com- 
panies. 

Expenses of conducting the business could be 
either apportioned according to the premium 
receipts of the respective companies or a con- 
tract could be made by which the American 
companies would pay the Zodiac a specified 
percentage to compensate that company for its 
commissions and operating expenses. 

If American desired, 
might become interested in the Zodiac by sub- 
scription to its capital stock and in this manner 

(Continued on page 29) 
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companies so they 


DAVID RUMSEY OPINION 
Replies to Brief of Senator Root 
WELL-KNOWN INSURANCE LAWYER 


Broker’s Pledge No. 2 Defined and Position 
in Law Explained—Believes in 

Legality of Exchange 

David Rumsey, a_ well-known insurance 
lawyer and at present counsel to the special 
committee of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, has written an opinion taking issue 
with the brief of Senator Elihu Root, which 
is presented in another column of this page. 
According to Mr. Rumsey, the Root opinion 
is based on the argument that the broker is the 
agent of the insurance company rather than of 
the assured. Mr. Rumsey quotes the New 
York insurance law (section 142) as follows: 
A broker is one who for or other com- 
pensation aids the insured in negotiating contracts of 
insurance or placing the risk (Insurance Law, Section 
143). The broker acting for his principal, the prop- 
erty owner, is the purchaser or consumer of insur- 
ance, but is not the employe or agent of the company. 
The custom of compensating brokers by commissions 
paid by the insurance companies does not changé their 
The statutory definition of a broker was 
of the existing law and was made at a 
of compensating brokers by 
had long been 


money 


status. 
declaratory 
time when the custom 
commissions paid by the 
established. 

Broker’s Pledge No. 2, therefore, 
to be a contract, not between insurance companies and 
their agent, but between insurance companies and 
their customer who is engaged in purchasing insur- 
The validity of such a contract is, as Senator 
general 


companies 


appears to me 


ance. 
Root indicates, to be 
legislative policy of the State and the construction of 
existing statutes in the light of that policy. It does 
not seem difficult to ascertain the policy of the State 
in this respect from the legislative record. 


determined by the 


Mr. Rumsey quotes at length the report of 
the Merrit Committee of I91I, which recom- 
mended the abolishment of Broker’s Pledge No. 
2, and, in fact, called it a violation of the law 
as then on the statute books and the law is 
quoted as follows from Section 141: 


Nor shall any such rating organization * * * 


or any two or more persons, associations or corpora- 
tions authorized to transact the business of insurance 
within this State, acting in agreement, refuse to do 
business with or to pay commissions to any person 
who may be licensed or authorized as an insurance 
broker, pursuant to the provisions of this chapter be- 
cause such broker will not agree to secure insurance 
only at the rates of premium fixed by such rating or- 
ganization or the parties to such agreement. 


As Mr. Rumsey sees it, this law is clearly 
violated by the Broker’s Pledge No. 2. The 
purpose of the pledge, he says, is really an 
agreement not to deal with companies which 
charge a lower rate than the Exchange and a 
contrary view appears to be a subterfuge. De- 
scribing the next step he shows that mem- 
bers agree not to do fire insurance business 
with the broker on the only basis upon which 
he can do business at a profit. Regarding the 
question of whether or not this is a boycott, he 
Says: 

The reasons which Senator Root assigned for his 
conclusion that the termination of a contract between 
insurance companies and an insurance agent did not 


constitute a boycott have no application to the case 
of companies in agreement refusing to do business 
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N. Blackstock, Pres. Emil Johnson, Secty. EVERY IN SU R ANCE M AN 


COMPLETE COVERAGE Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, ‘ 


. Inspector or Adjuster is 
Automobile ‘ 








ELIGIBLE 
Insurance — ee _ 
Suternational Indemnity Co, lowa State Traveling Men’s Association : 





" d Best’’ j 
Home Office: Los Angeles Oldest and Bes } 


Accident Insurance at Cost r 
C. E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr., Secretary Never Exceeded $9.00 per year : 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 Weekly Indemnity $25.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY Rene Ret Ae Sae _ n 


General Offices: St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fle. Insurance to November Ist, 1921, for $2.00 
Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial Waetie tar Apsitentinn Giaak 


H. E.REX, Sec’y-Treas DES MOINES, IOWA St 


WANTED ha 

Producers who desire the best monthly premium Health and Accident pr 

Policies on the market. Excellent contracts. First-class Company. No = 

Experiments, chance for promotion. - 

FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY «= « «= DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
POLICY WITH FUNERAL BENEFIT 

Sold by—DETROIT CASUALTY COMPANY « = DETROIT, MICH. 

(Same Management as Federal Casualty Company.) 


=} GreatAmerican | | : 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. Insurance Company : 
New Dork 















































Cc. A. PALMER, Prest. 
S. D. ANDRUS, Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
406-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


mig 
dire 


I viininiccnaersncnsscaswesssvonsessevecvcense $530,140.65 INCORPORATED - 1872 Pia 
LIABILITIES, INCLUDING CAPITAL...........+++. 469,022.68 mee oi thei 
HET SUMPLUS.........0..0ccecccecseseoceveseess $61,117.97 FOR LOSSES lh 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...........0+s00005 $320,267.97 $ 1 2 2 ; 1 1 S ' 8 5 8 ’ 2 6 os 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS by l 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 tivel 


a CAPITAL wou 


“QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN $10.000.000.00 sei 


ness 
és RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES ne 
Wanted — Specialty Salesmen — Wanted 20, 8 4 O. Oo O 5 9 5 rl 
Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the proper Intestinal e rang) 
Equipment, whois ‘‘Four Square” and willing to work;can make NET ‘SURPLU woul 


breaking of all Life Insurance records Sn 10,013, 906. 14 a 


pany 


Great Opportunity for the men who can qualify! ! ie 
From May,1919, to May,1920, Twelve Months—One Year— 40, a & 3. rey | 2. OSs ticips 
out, 


we wrote Ten Millions Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. 

















We have the plan; we furnish the leads. THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
If you can qualify, write or wire ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
Topeka, Kansas. ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
_—— = =i show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 





PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


QUALITY INSURANCE For Preferred Risks THE COMPANY OWNS 


$10,195,000 U. S. Govern t Liberty L Bond 
Our new accident policy—the wae’ cal camnecage 


35th ANNIVERSARY Home Office, One Liberty Street 
pimes all the usual coverage demanded by live salesmen (and buyers) and, New Yor k City 


dition, has a new liberal and strong selling inducement in its provision of 


Western Department Pacific Department 
DOUBLE DEATH BENEFIT for accidents occurring while riding ta va H. SAGE. Gen’] Mer. GEORGEH. TYSON, Gen’lAgent 
PRIVATE or PUBLIC AUTOMOBILES | 76 West Monroe Sts Chicago,Ill San Francisco, California 
20 per cent. of all accidents reported are Auto Accidents Boston Office Mari 
arine Department 
and no class of risk is more exposed to this hazard, through constant use, ROGERS & HOWES, M WM ’ 
than the Preferred risk. They will want this policy.  - 4 Liberty Square, Seiten, Meas. 15 Willies fn neta 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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with a customer. A boycott has been defined as: 
‘‘\ combination between persons to suspend or dis- 
continue dealings or patronage with another person or 
persons because of refusal to comply with a request 
made of him or them.” <A boycott is: ‘The act of 
combining or refusing to have business dealings with 
another until he removes or ameliorates conditions 
which are deemed inimical to the welfare of the mem- 
bers of the combination, or some of them, or 
concessions which are deemed to make for that pur- 
pose.’ In either aspect of the analysis of the agree- 
ment which the Exchange members set up following a 
revocation of a broker’s certificate, in my judgment, 
the act constitutes a clear violation of law and sub- 
jects the participating companies to liability for the 
damage caused. This, as Mr. Root has said, would 
not follow if the act were merely an incident to the 
termination of the contract of employment of an 
agent, but does follow when the act is that a com- 
bination of companies directed against the business or 
livelihood of a party who is conducting a lawful busi- 
ness and not in the company’s employ. 


grants 


Admitted to Arkansas 
The Old American Insurance Company of Little 
Rock was admitted to do business in the State by the 
State Insurance Department last week. The company 
its officers M. F. Dickinson of Little Rock, 
president; G. O. Light, Paragould, vice-president; 
and I. A, R. Lower of Little Rock, secretary-treasurer. 


has as 


Maryland Fire Prevention Work 

Plans for a State-wide program for fire prevention 
in Maryland will be made this week at a big meeting 
which has been called for Baltimore by B. S. Mace 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It will be held 
at the suggestion of Governor Albert C. Ritchie and 
Mayor William F. Broening. 

New French Company 
(Continued from page 27) 
might secure representation on the board of 

They could also arrange to rein- 
Zodiac for amounts responding to 
their subscriptions. 

In France, as in America, the convenience 
of agents and their customers would be served 
by being able to cover large risks with a rela- 
tively few policies, and American companies 
would by such an arrangement be able to 
secure a considerable volume of French busi- 
ess at a low expense rate. 

The by-laws of the Zodiac permit such ar- 
rangements as have been mentioned, and it 
would seem feasible that some mutually profit- 
able plan of co-operation between that com- 
pany and American companies desiring to par- 
ticipate in French business could be worked 
out, 


directors. 
sure the 


The Experience Grading and Rating 
Schedule 

Under the above title FE. G. 
merly United States manager of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
several years ago presented his ideas as to a 
possible solution of the vexatious problem of 
preparing and applying basic principles in the 
computation of fire insurance premium rates. 
He has now prepared a revision of the first 
edition of this book and it is being published 
by the D. Van Nostrand Company. In their 
announcement of this valuable addition to fire 
insurance literature they say: 


Richards, for- 


This is a practical treatise on the computing of fire 
insurance rates from actual experience costs, being a 
revision of an earlier work published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in 1915, familiarly known 
as the “E. G. R. Schedule.” 

The need for some system of rate-making founded 
upon the combined experience of the fire insurance 
companies by which the correctness of rates may be 
demonstrated is widely acknowledged. 

The prices for fire insurance have always been and 
because the of fire 

In this respect the fire insur- 


now are estimated true costs 
hazard are unknown. 
ance business stands alone, all other businesses basing 
their selling prices upon actual costs of production or 
purchase. 

The author of this work has had wide experience in 
fire underwriting matters and there is probably none 
in the business of fire insurance better qualified than 
he to furnish the long-sought key to the problem of 
fire insurance rate-making from actual costs. 

Mr. Richards has served in every capacity in the 
business from a minor clerkship in a local agency to 
a position as a surveyor and rate-maker; then a special 
agent and adjuster; a junior company officer, and 
finally the president and manager of companies 
experience extending over a period of forty-five years. 

He retired from the United States managership of 
the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company 
and the presidency of its allied companies in 1919, and 
now presents this proposed system of rate-making 
from cost experience for the consideration of the ex- 
pert, the student and the layman. 

This system, known as the “Experience Grading and 
Rating Schedule,” is neither over-technical nor wholly 
untried in some of its features, but it requires the co- 
operation of at least the great majority of the com- 
panies to furnish the required underwriting experience 
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in risks and losses. 

Mr. Richards’ work presents the only system for 
rating from actual experience costs that has ever been 
proposed. It deals in a concise manner with the pro- 
gressive processes for compiling underwriting experi- 
ence from which elemental costs can be obtained, and 
its tables and charts illustrate the methods as well as 
the advantages of the system. With those basic costs 
at hand, rate-making will become at once thoroughly 


scientific and extremely simple. 
A perusal of the Table of Contents and the advan- 








tages to be gained by the adoption of this system will 
indicate the clarity and completeness of treatment of 
the subject. 


PURPOSE OF THE BOOK OUTLINED 
First—Rate-EstiMaTING UNSATISFACTORY 

Present methods of fire insurance rate-making are 
complicated schedules of estimates, the operation of 
which few understand. 

Experience rates, derived from basic costs and easily 
computed, should be given preference over every form 
of rate estimate. No other present 
making but this will produce experience rates. 


system of rate- 


SECOND—EXPERIENCE RatE-MAKING 
Experience rate-making has long been in effect with 
life insurance companies and legislation for the regu- 
lation of their State interference 
with fire insurance rates will similarly disappear when 
authorities are convinced that they are based on actual 
experience. 


rates is unknown. 


Turrp—Basic Costs 

The basic elements of fire hazard consist of in- 
herent, internal exposure and external exposure haz- 
ards. Their costs are unknown. By means of the 
Experience Grading and Rating System the cost of 
each, class by class, can be ascertained. Every insur- 
ance rate if correctly computed is composed of a part 
or all of these three basic elements, to which is added 
expense and profit. 


. FourTH—CONFLAGRATION LOSSES 
All such losses are included in the statistical records 
No further 
charge for conflagration costs would be necessary. 


from which experience rates are derived. 


FirtTH—PRoFItT 
As State authorities insist upon some limitation of 
profit, any ratio of companies’ profit agreed upon as 
equitable will be automatically and correctly adjusted 
(1) as a whole, (2) among States, and (3) upon each 
specific risk in its class. 


Sixtu—OrHer Hazarps THAN PHYSICAL 

An effective means is furnished by this system of 
rate-making for discouraging carelessness and strictly 
preventable fires by giving moderate recognition in the 
rates of those parties responsible for such losses as 
shown by the records of the Actuarial Bureau of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, corresponding 
advantages being given to those free from loss record. 

The financial standing of the assured becomes also a 
factor in his rate. 


SEVENTH—PusBtic INTEREST 

The public has the undoubted right to know the 
true costs of fire insurance indemnity and how rates 
are computed, since the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
clared that fire insurance “is clothed with a public 
interest’? and affirmed the right of the State to regu- 
late and control fire insurance rates. (German Alli- 
ance vs. State of Kansas.) 


E1gHtH—RateE ApJUSTMENT 
By this system any increase in taxes or other State 
charges for transacting business can be made to in- 


(Continued on page 35) 














F. M. MACHMER 


President. 


City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 
Organized 1870 


Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, 


Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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Interstate Casualty Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1920. 


State Deposit $250,000.00 for protection of all 
policy holders. 








ASSETS 
U. S. Government Bonds— Market Value 
Liberty Loan Bonds, 444%......... $121,930.68 
War Savings Stamps.............-. 834. 00 
Ns nous Sd dig dig Ka RH OS $122,764.68 
State, County and Municipal Bonds— 

State of Alabama, 4%, 1956........ 9,300.00 
Jefferson County, Ala., 444%, 1931.. 11,400.00 
Jefferson County, Tenn., 5%, 1931... 9,800.00 
Montgomery, Ala., 5%, 1927....... 15,000.00 
Montgomery, Ala., 5%, 1948....... 12,000.00 
City of New Orleans, La., 5%, 1922... 13,000. 00 
Alleghany County, Va., 5%, 1940... 30,000.00 
Washington Co., Tenn., 5%, 1933... 39,600. 00 
Bullock County, Ala., 5%, 1940..... 30,000.00 
City of Opelika, Ala., 5%, 1940..... 47,430.00 
Orleans Port Commission, 5%, 1924. 50,000. 00 
City of Birmingham, Ala., 6%, 1921. 1,000. 00 
City of Birmingham, Ala., 5%, 1923. 2,475.00 
Franklin County, Ala., 5%, 1930.... 10,000. 00 
Lawrence County, Ala., 5%, 1942... 10,670.00 
Dallas County, Ala., 5%, 1940...... 25,000.00 
Jackson County, Ala., 5%, 1930..... 10,185. 00 
City of Birmingham, Ala., 7%, 1930. 15,862.50 
Ee rte re $342,722.50 


Railroad and Miscellaneous Bonds— _ 
Houston Home Telephone Co., 5%, 











a en a Kae RS $4,250.00 
Union Pacific R. R. Co., 6%, 1928... 10,200.00 
Alabama Water Co., 7%, 1924...... 4,000.00 

re rare $18,450.00 
Total Bonds.................. $483,937.18 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate..... $29,500.00 
Real Estate Unincumbered......... 165,225.00 
Accrued Interest and Rents......... 8,056.93 
Premiums in Course of Collection.... 178,630.28 
Due from Other Companies......... 6,772.03 
Cash in Banks and in Office........ 47,810.25 
BE cake an cree Ganda bee XY $923,931.67 

LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock Paid in Cash........... $300,000. 00 


Reserve for losses and claims $246,672.30 
Reserve for unearned prems. 223,653.11 
Reserve for Taxes, Rents, etc. 10,858.48 
Reserve for Commissions on 








Premimms.............. 49,407 .57 
Total Reserves................ $522,591.46 
Surplus Over All Liabilities........... $101,340.21 
| RC ree ee $923,931.67 


To Policy Capital, Surplus and Reserves... .. $871,665.62 
Holders 


Surplus, as Regards Policy Holders $401,340.21 











NEW EDITION 


Inheritance Taxation 


A Talking Proposition 
for Life Insurance 


A second edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation 
has just been published, treating of the Inheritance Tax Law, 
State and Federal, under six topics as follows: 


1. The nature of the tax and the constitutional 
principals that limit and control its imposition. 

2. The different transfers taxable, viz., by will, 
interstate law, gift in comtemplation of death, 
life insurance, etc. 

8. The parties and their interests, residence of the 
decedent, relationship of the beneficiaries, ex- 
emptions, life estates, remainders, mortuary ta- 
bles and calculations of the value of life interests. 

4, The property transferred and the problems aris- 
ing out of its situs and valuation. 

5. Procedure, necessarily confined to the New York 
practice, though it is largely followed in other 
States, and authorities from these States are 
cited where applicable. 

6. General resume of the status and an extended 
discussion of the provisions of the Federal and 
New York acts. 

There was quite a wide sale of the first edition af this book 
published in 1917, and among insurance men it attracted much 
attention and numerous copies were sold. 

The new edition is a modern, complete and exhaustive 
treatise on the problems arising from graded inheritance tax- 
ation rates, non-resident estates and conflicting jurisdictions, 
with the revised statutes of the several States and the latest 
Federal Act. 


Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation 


Insurance of the inheritance tax provides a means for paying 
the tax due on any estate without sacrificing any part of the 
estate by a forced sale in an unfavorable market. To that 
extent insurance of the inheritance tax assists the Government 
and State authorities in collecting the tax due promptly. 

Therefore Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation is prov- 
ing a very vital question with Insurance Agents, and this new 
edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation ought to 
have a large sale in the insurance field, for the following reasons. 


No State but Tennessee taxes life insurance when 
payable direct to the beneficiary and not to the estate. 

The Federal statute of 1919 taxes insurance poli- 
cies aggregating more than $40,000 as part of the 
estate, although payable direct toa beneficiary. This 
provision is of doubtful constitutionality. 

The increase of inheritance taxation, both State 
and Federal, makes it advisable to create a sinking 
fund through life insurance for the payment of such 
taxes in order to preserve intact the securities of an 
estate. 

Every estate of $50,000 must pay a Federal tax and 
every estate must pay a tax in the State of domicile, 
except in South Carolina, Alabama and Florida, and 
the District of Columbia. In addition to this, nearly 
every State taxes the transfers of stock in domestic 
corporations held by non-resident decedents. 

These facts and many others of interest to life insurance agents 
and investors appear in the new edition of Gleason & Otis on 
Inheritance Taxation. This is the only work on the subject 
published in five years and contains all the statutes, both State 
and Federal. 

The special chapter on life insurance, page 157 of the new 
edition, reviews the authorities in the several States on the 
subject of life insurance as related to Inheritance Taxation. 


One volume, 1205 pages, bound in Buckram 
Price per copy, $10.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO say 2° NEW YORK 
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A BRITISH VIEW 


New York Probe Arouses Interest on 
Other Side of Atlantic 





SEE BLOW AT FOREIGN COMPANIES 





Fifteen English Companies Paid 411% 
Millions in Claims in U. S. in Ten Years 


The essence of insurance is security, and to 
no branch of insurance activity does this ap- 
ply with greater force than to the fire business. 
The need for adequate reserves has been more 
than once demonstrated in recent years, when 
some great catastrophe, such, for instance, as 
the San Francisco conflagration in 1906, has 
swallowed up the funds accumulated by com- 
panies as the result of long years of hard 
work and. skillful underwriting. In times 
when the fire loss has been fairly normal over 
a lengthy period and no great disaster has 
helped to swell the claim ratio, the uninitiated 
are prone to point to the growing reserves ac- 
cumulated by fire offices and to infer that in 
the process of piling up the millions fire com- 
panies are guilty of concealing a portion of 
the profits made in the course of their legiti- 
mate business. Those who argue thus seldom 
trouble to produce any convincing reason why 
such a course of action as they impute should 
be necessary. They merely allude to the ac- 
cumulating reserves as evidence of the fact 
that for as many years as will best suit their 
argument the companies have been engaged in 
a very profitable business. 

The allegation that the reserves contain cer- 
tain wunrevealed profits, which has recently 
been brought to prominence as a result of the 
inquiry in New York into housing conditions, 
naturally attracts attention on this side of the 
Atlantic. Just what relation there is between 
fire insurance and housing problems is not ap- 
parent to insurance men over here. It is a 
fair contention that the premium should fit the 
risk, and as, taking a series of years, it is a 
fact that, so far as British companies are con- 
cerned, they have paid out in the United States 
hy way of claims and expenses practically the 
whole of the premiums they have received, it is 
evident that the risk has been very skillfully 
estimated. Indeed, were it not for the skill 
with which the funds have been accumulated to 
meet claims and to prepare for the lurking 
danger of conflagrations have been invested, 
fire business in America would have proved 
entirely unattractive to foreign capital. 


AIMED AT FoREIGN COMPANIES 


Upon the facts that have so far reached this 
country it appears that underlying the New 
York inquiry and the allegations of unrevealed 
profits which have been made there may be 
an intention to introduce legislation which will 


discriminate against foreign fire companies. 


rhat, of course, is entirely a matter for Amer- 
ican legislators and the American public, but 
it certainly appears of bad omen that the way 
for legislation should be prepared by mislead- 
ing statements and an essential misrepresenta- 
tion of the true state of affairs. 


Fifteen British companies which were trans- 
acting business in the United States in 1906 
paid out in claims in that one year nearly 
forty-one and a half million dollars. In the 
decade from I9I0 to 1920 these same compa- 
nies made an underwriting profit on their 
American business of just over thirty-four and 
a half million dollars. There certainly appears 
to be little ground for complaint by the insured 
in these figures and the property holder has 
obviously received good value for his money 
so far as his expenditure for fire insurance 
protection is concerned. 

There is in Great Britain no legal require- 
ment as to the specific proportion of premium 
which has to be reserved as a provision for 
unexpired risk. The bulk of the business here 
is on an annually renewable basis, but there is 
no obligation upon companies to reveal the pro- 
portion. of their policies which are issued for 
terms of years. They must render to the 
Board of Trade detailed returns of income, 
outgo and resources, and, moreover, they are 
under an obligation to certify that their assets 
are worth twenty shillings to the pound. Free- 
dom and publicity is the law that controls the 
operations of the companies, and that this policy 
of development unrestricted by legislative con- 
trol has worked well the financial position of 
British fire companies to-day abundantly testi- 
fies. Where a business such as fire insurance 
is subject to regulating laws which govern 
practically their every operation, the attitude 
of the companies towards the public inevitably 
tends to become, “We are all right, the Gov- 
ernment is looking after us.” Where, how- 
ever, companies are free to run their business 
according to their own idea as to what is 
right and proper, their attitude towards the 
public can be said to be, “You are all right, 
we are looking after you.” If it thought fit, 
there is nothing in law to prevent a British fire 
insurance company from reserving as low as 
20--or, for the matter of that, 1o—per cent of 
its premiums for unexpired risks. But if there 
is no legal obligation, there is the even more 
effective control of public opinion, and it is 
certain that any company setting aside a re- 
serve which fell below that which experience 
has proved to be necessary would speedily be 
compelled from lack of business to seek the 
good offices of the Official Receiver. 


40 Per Cent Reserve Basis 


While there‘are one or two companies which 
make a reserve of 50 per cent of gross pre- 
miums for unexpired risks, the customary and 
practically universal basis adopted is 40 per 
cent. Over and above this there are addi- 
tional reserves set aside which bear varying 
proportions to the underwriting risks with in- 
dividual companies, but it can be taken as a 
general rule that British fire insurance com- 
panies hold as reserves the equivalent, or more, 
of a year’s gross premiums. 

The first consideration is security for the 
policyholder, and if profits were “hidden” in 
the reserves (which is an absurd contention), 
so much the better for the insured. There is 
nothing to prevent them heing placed where 
they rightfully belong—in the pockets of those 
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who have invested their capital in a business 
which offers considerable risk and in which, 
over a long series of years, the return from 
underwriting profit has been very small, de- 
spite the efforts of experienced and skillful 
underwriters. 

The dividends received by shareholders in 
practically every company of repute have been 
paid out of interest revenue. The skill or 
otherwise of the management of a fire insur- 
ance company in the investment of its funds 
is a question which to some extent concerns 
the policyholder, but it is of vital importance 
to the shareholder. Where, as in the case of 
fire business in America, insurance is given 
at practically cost price, a claim on behalf of 
policyholders for a share of the investment 
profits is utterly indefensible. AA man who 
effects a fire policy is seeking protection, not 
investment; if he wishes to share in the profits 
derived from the successful investment of ac- 
cumulated premium reserves he should, on the 
other hand, be willing to pay a premium which 
would produce a fair underwriting profit to 
those who have risked their capital, in order 
that he may secure the protection he needs. 

A world-famous actuary many years ago 
said that no legislative enactments could suc- 
ceed in making insurance companies solvent; 
it may, however, be quite easy to render such 
a complex business insolvent by the imposi- 
tions of requirements which, in the opinion of 
men of wide experience, are unnecessary and 
unjust. 


Mississippi Fire Directors Meet 

The first meeting of the directorate of the 
Mississippi Fire Insurance Company was held 
at the home office of the company in Jackson, 
Miss., last Monday. The management reported 
collection of $92,846 in premiums during June. 
The company began assuming liability on May 
2 and is having a satisfactory growth and has 
secured desirable representation throughout the 
State of Mississippi, where its operations are 
confined for the present. 


Insurance Exchange for Des Moines 

George B. Peak, founder and president of 
the Central Life Assurance of Des Moines, 
announces that plans are now complete for the 
erection of a ten-story insurance exchange in 
Des Moines at a cost from half a million to 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 

The structure will be located at the site of 
the old Grant Club at Fifth and Grand. It 
will be 132 feet on Grand, 188 on Fifth street, 
and the top two floors will be occupied by the 
Central Life. 


C. S. Pellet. of the firm of Critchell, Miller, 
Whitney & Barbour, accompanied by Mrs. 
Pellet, has sailed for Europe. They will make 
an automobile tour of England and the battle- 
fields of France and Belgium. The trip will 
last about three months. 





The Underwriters Laboratories, Chicago, has is- 
sued a pamphlet describing the “Organization, Purpose 
and Methods” of the body named, with numerous il- 
lustrations of apparatus, etc. The April, 1921, “List 
of Inspected Electrical Appliances” and the April, 
1921, “List of Inspected Automotive Appliances” have 
also been issued by the Underwriters Laboratories, 
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THE COMPASS 


“Oh, East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet’”— 


Wrote Kipling, years ago, in. his “Ballad of East and West.” 
But that concerned Europe and Asia, and did not alter the fact 
that ‘‘America is America.”’ 


We hope a certain writer had our business in mind, with that 
of other Kansas City institutions, when he penned: 


‘‘Where North meets South, and East meets West, 
There concentrates the Nation’s best.” 


Our boast is not of a geographic spot, strategic though it is; 
not of personal accomplishment, nor of unusual performance; 
but of a service, all-American and of all America—a reinsurance 
service for Casualty carriers, in which our lines reach out to 
Seattle and San Francisco, to Boston and New York, to Minne- 
apolis and Winnip2g, to New Orleans and Galveston, and over- 
seas to Hawaii. 


At Kansas City—the centre of America’s compass, we have 
concentrated a great volume of Casualty reinsurance from the 
very highest class of Casualty Carriers all over this Country. 
On the basis of our ability to furnish Nation-wide service, we 
seek further volume. 


Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 


Insurance Building 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


JACK WOODHEAD, Mgr. RALPH NEWMAN, Mgr. 
Insurance Exchange 35 Nassau St. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 











SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 


Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1920 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets.. $4,667,299.35 
| eee 1,000,000. 00 
Ee 577,560. 26 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 











COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 























STARTS MERCHANTS UNION 





Company Disbanded to Be Reorgan- 
ized in Mississippi 





CAPITALIZED AT $110,000 





L. D. Caldwell of Meridian, Miss., Presi- 
dent of New Concern 


Announcement has just been made that the 
old Merchants Union, disbanded some years 
ago, has been reorganized in Mississippi and 
that Jackson will likely be selected as the home 
office of the company and that it will begin 
writing a general line of fire insurance in the 
near future. 

The combined capital and surplus of the 
Merchants Union will be $110,000 when it be- 
gins operations, and it will be affiliated with 
the Republic of Texas, which company now 
has a capital and surplus of $3,779,888. 

Under the Mississippi law the Merchants 
Union will be permitted to write a net reten- 
tion of 10 per cent of its paid-up capital. It is 
announced that ample reinsurance facilities 
have already been arranged for. 

The officers are L. D. Caldwell of Meridian, 
president; Maurice Bergman of Greenville, 
vice-president; Mrs. Bessie Street Coburn of 
Meridian, secretary-manager. 

Mr. Bergman was president of the Missis- 
sippi Insurance Agents Association for the fis- 
cal year, which closed June 1, while Mr. Cald- 
well has been secretary of that organization 
for several years and succeeded Mr. Bergman 
as president on June 1. Both are well known 
and prominent in the fire insurance business 
circles in Mississippi. Mrs. Bessie Street Co- 
burn is also weli known. She is the daughter 
of the late H. M. Street, for many years iden- 
tified with a large fire insurance agency at 
Meridian and at one time speaker of the Mis- 
sissippi House of Representatives. 

The stock of Merchants Union kas been 
placed largely among holders of stock of the 
old organization. The list of stockholders com- 
prises names of some of the best known fire 
agents in the State. 

The first meeting of the stockholders will be 
held in Jackson, it is thought, some time dur- 
ing the present week, when the domicile of the 
company will be selected and the organization 
made permanent. 

If Jackson is selected for its home office it 
will mean that Mississippi’s capital city will be 
the insurance center of the State, as the Mis- 
sissippi Fire and the Lamar Life already have 
their head offices there. 


Columbus Insurance Society Officers 

The Insurance Society of Columbus has 
chosen Trafford Tallmadge president, F. Aus- 
tin McElroy vice-president, Russell Knepper 
secretary and counsel, and Frank J. Macklin 
treasurer. The society has been in existence 
for several years, but was only recently in- 
corporated. 


—An experienced general agency man advertises in 
another column for a position as secretary or superin- 
tendent of agencies for a life company. 
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NEW AETNA OFFICE 





Casualty Branch of Company Opened 
in Atlanta, Ga. 





CLIFF LOCHRIDGE IN CHARGE 





Automobile Department to Cover Georgia, 
Florida and Other States 


The Etna Life and its affiliated companies, 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company and 
Automobile Insurance Company of Hartford, 
announce the opening in Atlanta of a branch 
office for the A*tna Casualty Company, with 
accident and liability departments and a south- 
ern department for the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, with Atlanta as its 
headquarters. 

The automobile department will have charge 
of the States of Georgia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana and Mississippi. It will be un- 
der direction of E. N. O’Beirne. 

The casualty department will include the 
State of Georgia and will be headed by Cliff 
Lochridge as manager. 

Messrs. O’Beirne and Lochridge were for- 
merly general agents for the 7Atna companies 
in Atlanta. : 

W. H. Rhett and Charles L. Purdin, forming 
the firm of Rhett & Purdin, succeed the old 
firm as general agents for the Hudson Insur- 
ance Company, the Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania, the Svea Fire, the 
American Underwriters and the New York 
Plate Glass. 

Mr. Rhett was formerly associated with 
Messrs. O’Beirne and Lochridge. Mr. Purdin 
comes to Atlanta from New York city, where 
he was associated with the London and Liver- 
pool and Globe. 

Two buildings now located at 35-37 Poplar 
street are being remodeled and thrown into 
one building, which will house all departments 
of the #tna affiliated companies in Atlanta, in- 
cluding the life department, in charge of W. E. 
Hawkins. 

Rhett & Purdin will be located at 30 Poplar 
street, which is next door to the new offices. 


POLAND INAUGURATES SICKNESS IN- 
SURANCE 

Compulsory Similar to German Method 

The Polish Republic has recently enacted a 
sickness insurance law similar to the German 
law. The law has been in operation for nearly 
a year in those parts of Poland which were 
formerly German and becomes effective in 
other parts at the latest within three years 
after its promulgation. 

The insurance is compulsory to all workers 
without regard to their income. Only statu- 
tory Government officials are exempt. The law 
provides for district funds in all localities ex- 
cepting cities of over 50,000 inhabitants, where 
local funds can be maintained. The period of 
compensation is from twenty-six to thirty-nine 
weeks and the benefit is at least 60 per cent of 
the basic wage, besides which medical treat- 
ment, medicines and therepeautical appliances 
are supplied. 
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Position Wanted 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 

















Company Secretary or 
Superintendent of Agents 


Have had years of experience in finding and 
training of new men with agency which paid for 
$100,000,000 of life insurance in thirty years. 
References are best possible. 

Address A. B. C. care of THE SPECTATOR, New 
York. 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 





FREDERIC S, WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 
Telephone Walnut 3761 





























. Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 


American Auto- National Union | New Amsterdam 
mobile- ord National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 


British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 
Fidelity-Phenix 


Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 So. La Salle Street 
Telephone Randotph 7684 


CHICAGO 


— 





A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, lac. 


“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 




















SOBRINOS DE EZQUIAGA 
ESTABLISHED 1821 
Generali Insurance Agents; 


Box 351 


San Juan Porto Rico 


—_——_—- 





PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 














MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL W. R. HALLIDAY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY CONSULTING 
343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO ACTUARY 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 











J. L. MITCHELL 


ls prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 

insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 

Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 

Orders. 

Temporary money advanced on strictly private 
arrangements. 

All communcations held personal and confidential. 

Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Hume=-Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

















Actuarial 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 











ACTUARY WANTED 


Progressive Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Company desires to employ 
young resident actuary who would 
be willing to commence at a nom- 
inal salary and work up with the 
Company’s growth. Young man 
of progressive tendencies essential. 
Apply Box 130, care of THE 
SPECTATOR, New York, N. Y. 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 








256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 








F. M.. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accouatants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 











FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


35 Nassau Street New York 











A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 











ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Buildniz 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 








LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with genaet gard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an ved claimant may become 


a friendly policyholders if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 

Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bidg., RICHMOND, VA. 
Liability, Commenestion, Accident 

and Health Claims 


TERRITORY: 
Virginia and North Caroline 














Experience Grading Schedule 
(Continued from. page 29) 


crease the rates in that State by increasing the State 
key-rate. 

Any decrease in taxes or other State charges, or in 
fire costs resulting from improved public protection 
or fire prevention work, also legislation which in its 
effect will reduce the average rate of the State by 
raising the ratio of insurance to value, all such im- 
proved conditions will decrease the fire insurance 
rates in that State by reducing the State key-rate. 


NInNTH—UNIVERSALITY 
Universal justice will be obtained by State, city and 
town, by every class, grade and quality of risk, in the 
fire insurance rate thus computed. 


TENTH—REBATING 
Under this system of rate-making, rebating in any 
form will become a thing of the past. A 5 per cent 
addition to actual cost for profit will furnish no mar- 
gin for rebating or specialized preference. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Introduction. 
Past and Present. 

The Experience Grading and Rating Schedule—Its 
Theory and Fundamental Principles. 

Experience in Fire Underwriting—Its Statistics and 
Their Preparation: Uniformity in Methods of Ac- 
counting; Classification of Writings and Losses (by 
Writings and Fire Loss—Costs; Ex- 
Profits (Underwriting) a National 





Occupancies) ; 
penses; Losses; 
Question. 

Grading, The Theory of. 

Rating—Basic Elements of Fire Hazard: 
man Equation; Co-Insurance; Analysis 
(with illustration). 

Schedules: For Grading Quality of Brick Build- 
ings (Business Risks); For Grading Quality of Occu- 
(Busivress Risks); For Grading Quality of Mer- 
cantile Credit; For Grading Quality of Fire Record; 
For Grading Quality of Brick Buildings and Contents 
(Business Risks); For Grading Exposure—Internal; 
For Grading Exposure—External and Other Hazards; 
Rating Schedule. 

Operation (with illustrative charts). 

Conclusions. 


The Hu- 
of a Rate 


pancy 


TABLES 

Ten Years’ (1910-1919) Underwriting Experience; 
The Initial Step in Rate-Making; Twenty Years’ 
(1900-1919) Fire Underwriting, Showing Profit and 
Loss for Two Decades; Ten Years’ Insurance Costs, 
Etc., by States; Thirteen Years’ Experience Costs of 
Sprinklered Printers and Lithographers; An Analysis 
of Hypothetical Rates; Tabulation Card for Writings; 


Tabulation Chart One; Tabulation Chart Two; Aver- 
age Fire Costs (Hypothetical). 
Y 
APPENDIX 
Classification of Occupancy Hazards; Loss Report 


Form; Causes of Fire Classified and Numbered. 


is bound in cloth 


This work contains 200 pages, 
and sells at $4 per copy. 


Northern Becomes American Life 
The stockholders of the Norther Assuraiace 
Company of Detroit, Mich., have ratified the 
plan for consolidating that company with the 
American Life of Des Moines, la., and have 
also voted to change the name of the Norther. 
to American Life Insurance Company, Detroit. 


Marquette National to Absorb Western 
Alliance 

A consolidation of the Marquette National 

Fire and the Western Alliance Fire, both ot 

Chicago, has been arranged, the name of the 

former to be retained. This will give the Mar- 

quette National Fire some $2,250,000 of assets. 


Globe and Rutgers to Increase Capital 

It has been announced that the Globe and 
Rutgers Insurance Company will add $300,00; 
to its present capital shortly. This will place 
the company in the millionaire class, although 
it will still have a surplus of many times its 
capital. 

Anii-Lapsing Leaflet 

Lapses are usually avoidable. Make policy- 
holder realize how valuable his policy in your 
company is. You can do this through our 
leaflet, entitled CAUTION TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS. 

The facts presented in this leaflet are so 
forcible and so tersely stated, that any policy- 
holder reading them will know the value and 
need of his insurance. He will see he cannot 
afford to lapse. 


Dr. Hoffman Reaches Mollendo, Peru 

The Mulford Biological Exploration party reached 
Mollendo, Peru, on June 19. Dr. Rusby and Dr. 
Hoffman here left for La Paz, the former making a 
short stopover at Arequipa, while the latter proceeded 
to Cuzco for the purpose of investigating local sanitary 
conditions, possibly explaining the extremely high gen- 
eral death rate and the extraordinary mortality from 
bronchitis. Every possible co-operation is being ex- 
tended by the local Prefecto, Sefor Ruiz, and mem- 
bers of the local. medical profession. A special inquiry 
is here being made into the occurrence of uta, or espun- 
dia, a rare disease regarding which more information 
is most urgently needed. Through the kindness of Dr. 
Arguedas, of Cuzco, Dr. Hoffman was shown four 
cases of uta, while detailed clinical data regard- 
ing twenty other cases will be forthcoming later. The 
local statistical office, under the direction of Sefor J. 
Reberto Vera, has provided a detailed analysis of the 
mortality of Cuzco for the last six years. Dr. Hoff- 
man has also had the co-operation of Dr. Gieseke, the 
rector of the University of Cuzco, the second oldest 
in the Western world, and of Dr. Sparkman, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture, another American, on the local 
teaching staff. 

The party expects to be able to leave La Paz for the 
interior not later than July 15. 





On August 15 Harold G. Braithwaite will be trans- 
ferred from the New York Underwriters to the Boston 
Insurance Company as special agent to assist General 
Agent Alfred H. Mills in the New England field, ex- 
cepting Connecticut. His headquarters will be at Port- 
land, Maine. For the past two years Mr. Braithwaite 
has had an independent field at Portland. 

—The Boston Board, at its regular monthly meeting, 
elected these men to serve on the brokers’ committee 
for one year: W. E. Davenport, A. W. Burke, S. T. 
Emery. The executive committee made the following 
recommendation to be acted upon at the next meeting: 
“The reduced rate (contribution) clause is made a 
condition of this contract, and gives the policyholder 
the benefit of a lower rate. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS 











F. C. Buswell, vice-president of the Home of 
New York, is spending his vacation in Northern 
Canada. 

C. D. Harris of the firm of Gaunt & Harris, 
agents of the Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Com- 
pany at Louisville, Ky., paid a visit to the 
home office in this city this week. 

James T. Catlin, Jr., president of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents, was in 
New York this week arranging for the annual 
meeting of the association in Lynchburg on 
July 27. 

Stewart Macnaghten, manager and actuary 
of the Standard Life of Scotland, who, in 
company with his sister, has been passing a 
few weeks in America, sailed Saturday for 
home on the steamer Carmania. 


F. A. Christensen has been employed as 
special agent for the American Eagle Fire In- 
surance Company covering the Connecticut and 
Western Massachusetts fields. He will begin 
his work for the company August I. 

Messrs. Percy and Hendon Chubb of Chubb 


& Son, general insurance agents, sailed for 
Southampton on the steamer Olympic last 
Saturday. They will spend the next two 


months in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent. 

A. G. Mclllwaine, United States manager of 
the London and Lancashire, has returned from 
abroad. Mr. Mclllwaine visited the home office 
of the London and Lancashire and participated 
in the opening of the new employees’ sports 
ground and in the meeting of branch managers 
in Great Britain. 

G. S. Nollen, vice-president, and E. W. Noth- 
stine, general sales manager, of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, are making a tour of all 
the Western agencies of the company and are 
holding a school of instruction at each branch 
office of the company. They will complete 
their itinerary about August 10. 

Rupert Fry, president of the Old Line Life 
Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis., is the 
subject of a cartoon in the Milwaukee Sentinel 
of July 12. The newspaper is running a series 
of sketches of leading citizens of Milwaukee. 
Besides heading the Old Line Life, Mr. Fry is 
president of Milwaukee Optimists Club. 

Charles H. Willoughby, the new executive 
secretary of the Insurance Federation of the 
State of New York, was in New York city 
this week. His office is located at 47 Maiden 
Lane, Albany, but when visiting New York he 
makes his headquarters at 80 Maiden Lane. 
The annual meeting of the State Federation 
has been set for October 26. 

William. B. Hanes, pioneer Des Moines in- 
surance man, has heen made collector of cus- 
toms for Iowa upon recommendation of Senator 
Cummins. The new collector will have five 
deputies, three stationed in Des Moines, one at 
Sioux City and one at Dubuque. Mr. Hanes 
was one of the organizers of the American 
Life Insurance Company of Des Moines and 
was vice-president of the company for eleven 
years. 

C. A. Wood, assistant secretary of the Aus- 
tralian Provincial Assurance Association, Ltd.. 
of Sydney, is visiting New York and will sail 
for England on the Aquitania July 26. He is 
a son of Selby P. Wood, managing director 
of the Australian Provincial, who will be 
pleasantly remembered by those who met him 
when he visited the United States in 1918. 
The Australian Provincial and its subsidiary 
company, the Southern, write various classes 
of insurance, including life, fire, accident, etc., 
and are making excellent progress. 
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A NEW SALESMANSHIP GUIDE 


THE ART OF SELLING 


A Practical Hand Book for the Use of Insurance 
and Other Salesmen 


By JOHN S. TUNMORE 


The author is an expert and successful general 
agent for one of the most conservative and best 
life insurance companies and in this work pre- 
sents many 


Actual Experiences in Selling Life Insurance 


He, With characteristic originality of style, explains the 
REASONS FOR AND PSYCHOLOGY OF VA- 
RIOUS METHODS OF APPROACH, CLOSING, 


and General Arguments for solicitation 
A Valuable Work for the Beginner or the Veteran 


Price, (in green silk cloth binding,) $1.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Chicago Office: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 





RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE Co. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1838 
FIRE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COMMO” IONS 
AND STRIKES 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1921 


OA cuss a wma a scanan e $2,209,039 
DIOR. |. ona caus see eswnee eran 1,676,030 
Dit Ge. <a sh xdi cc nsecwesecusteneee 533, 009 


W. B. MEIKLE, President and General Manager. 











Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with ‘the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and: 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. Address, 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 




















THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


Entirely Rewritten, Illustrated and Greatly Enlarged. 


This new edition retains all the valuable features of 
this well-known book. Each page has been slightly 
enlarged and over one hundred pages of new matter 
added. Each article on diseases contains an additional 
paragraph under a new heading and forty-four entirely 
new articles on accidents and diseases have been added. 

In addition to these new articles, this new second edi- 
tion contains tables of the bones of the body, the muscles 
and their functions, and a glossary of medical terms— 
seventeen hundred medical words commonly used in the 
accident and health insurance business being explained. 
It contains a new index, so complete that anything can 
be found in the book without trouble. ; 

The new second edition of The Adjuster’s Manual will 
prove extremely valuable to all claim adjusters and is 
— in any office settling accident and health 
claims. 


Price, in Flexible Leather Binding, $3.00 


A liberal discount will be allowed on orders of one hun= 
dred or more copies. 


Published by 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








Thos, F, Daly, President 


ALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILLIAM O. MACGILL, Presipenr. 


Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, yet conservative 
Life Insurance Company, ~an address S. D. Powell, Secretary, giving references. 
Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all attractive forms 
of policies. 
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EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
— and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts. Liberal 
policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 

The 61st Annual Statement shows admitted Assets 
of $40,465,508 and the Insurance in Force $212,- 
483, 100—a gain for the year 1920 of nearly $27,000,000. 
The insurance effected during the year was nearly 
$43,000,000. The amount paid to policyholders 

during the year was over $4,196,000. 

FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway, New York 

















YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 











DENVER, COLORADO 








